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GOODYEAR ANNOUNCES 


Automatic 


G uardian outpost of the new system is the 
ice-sensing probe accurately flashing its 
ice-warning and all-clear signals to the central control unit— the “brain” 
which directs the on-heat, off-heat action of Goodyear’s famed Iceguards, 
on wing and empennage surfaces. 

Precious seconds before a pilot’s eye could detect ice or his finger flick 
a switch, the operation of the Automatic Iceguard System is in full swing. 
A new era of safer automatic all-weather flying is introduced by this new 
electrothermal ice-protection system— developed in conjunction with the 
National Research Council of Canada — a Goodyear exclusive in the 
United States. 


Proved and already standard equipment on Canada’s Canuck CFIOO *fhe ice-detection device can be used 

fighters, the automatic detection and control unit is easily installed— and separately for warning of icing conditions. 

has a total weight of only 11 pounds, 10 ounces! 

It is available for your aircraft now. FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, 

WIRE OR WRITE: Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, 

Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


Icetfuard—T. M. The Goodvear Tire 4 Rubber Corapnn)', Akron. Ohio 


FACILITIES + ABILITIES = EXTRA ^ IN PERFORMANCE 
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Established in 1951. the Sundsttand Aircraft 
Service Corporation has developed a well- 
trained technical organization with a steadily 
growing staff of competent, specialized engi- 
neers. These men, versed in both electrical 
and engine requitemems of modern aircraft, 
handle these five importanc functions dealing 
with the application, operation, and mainte- 
nance of Sundsttand Constant Speed Drives: 
( I ) Technical advice and assistance on ini- 
tial installations. (2) Provision of instruc- 
tional materials for system familiarization. 
(.1) Technical insttuctions of customer and 


flight personnel, (d) Provision of close liai- 
son between Sundsttand, the Ait Force, 
BuAer, and engine and airframe manufactur- 
ers. (5) On-the-spot technical assistance to 
maintenance personnel. 

Because of the rapidly increasing use of 
Sundsttand Constant Speed Drives, today you 
will find these experienced consultants in far- 
flung Ait Force Bases, Naval Ait Stations, 
and plants of major airframe and engine man- 
ufacturers. Call on them — they represent 
another Sundsttand contribution to the avia- 



SUNDSTRAND 


A name to remember in AIRCRAFT HYDRAULICS 



B.F.Goodrieli, 


Makes removing ice a snap 


T he wings of TWA's new Super 
Constellations, like the one in the 
top photo, are safely protected against 
ice with a new kind of B. F. Goodrich 
De-Icer. Dozens of small tubes tunning 
along the wings inflate (see bottom left 
photo) and deflate (see bottom right 
photo) to snap off ice so the aitstteam 
can carry it away. 

Tlie small tubes operate faster and 
with almost three rimes the ait pressure 
than chose used in ordinary wide-tube 


De-Icers. This quicker action snaps ice 
off faster and cleaner. 

A iriines report the new B. F. Goodrich 
De-Icer lasts longer, too. Tliat's because 
they’re made to fit and simply cemented 
onto the leading edges. No mechanical 
attachments, no stretching, no tension. 
The new BFG De-Icers ate lighter and 
take up little space for plumbing. 

The new De-Icer is used on all the 
new Super Constellations. It’s one mote 
development for the aviation industry 


from B. F. Goodrich, leader in rubber 
research and engineering. Other B. F. 
Goodrich aviation products: tires, 
wheels and brakes; heated rubber; Pres- 
sure Sealing Zippers; Avttim; fuel cells, 
inflatable seals, Rivnuts; hose and ocher 
accessories. Tbe B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Aeronautical Sales, Akron, Ohio. 

B.E Goodrich 

FIRST IN RUBBER 




BERG - Its enqi- 
neering and 
division, stan * i 
to help you eliminate 
this problem. Lami- 
noted plastic fixtures 
are LIGHT, STABLE 
and RIGID. 

For that "WEIGHTY 
PROBLEM" in fixtures, 
consult with BERG on* 
plastic laminates as a 
solution. 
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Douglas DC-7 gains extra payload capacity 
from magnesium castings, extrusions and sheet 


As the world’s lightest structural metal, magnesium’s 
growing place in military aircraft is now well e.stnblished. 
Designers of commercial planes are now taking advan- 
tage of magnesium’s exceptionally high strength-weight 
ratio. The luxurious Douglas DC-7, for example, 
depend.s on magnesium for such vital components as 
wheels, flap-vanes, floor beams and many others. 
Magnesium castings, extrusions and sheet arc used in 
this fastest piston-powered commercial airliner. 


Magne.sium lends itself readily to all ordinary methods 
of working and fabrication. Leading aircraft manufac- 
turers who now incorporate it in some of their finest 
products include Boeing, Convair, Sikorskv, Chance 
Vought and Douglas, among others. Magnesium mav 
solve a strength-weight problem for you. For full infor- 
mation, call your nearest Dow sales office or write 
directly to the dow chemical company, Magnesium De- 
partment, Midland, Michigan, MA 310H. 


you can depend on DOff' MAGNESIUM 




LOOK 

It’s protected 


no ice i 


witli “warm -wing” controls 
manufactured by UCC* 



Neither glaze ice, rime nor frost can keep Boeing jet 
bombers from carrying out their missions. 

A new thermal anti-icing control system, developed 
and manufactured by United Control Corporation, 
now is standard equipment on Boeing jets. 

Wing, tail and cnginc-nacelie surfaces are kept at 
constant ice-proof temperature levels, r^ardless of am- 
bient conditions, because this control system operates 
on skin temperature. 

By flush-mounting UCC sensing elements in the 
anti-iced surfaces, the skin of the aircraft becomes 
the source for control signals regulating heat delivery. 


UCC's control system is . . . 

• AUTOMATIC— Pilot has only to t 
• LIGHT WEIGHT— Controls reqt 

wing of a jet bomber weigh less than 
SAFE- Over-heat danger is eli 
continuous checks maintained ( 
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NEWS DIGEST 



New Plane for Small-Field Operation 


The new Rnbcrt.^nn SRX-1, fi«-fo-cight-place monoplane seen aloft during a Bight 
test (top vicK). is serving as a peototspe in the development of a ‘‘zero-leiigth take- 

forinatice is based on use of a wing incorpotnting high-lift devices, such as the exten- 
sive Icading cdgc shrouds and trailing edge flaps shown in these two photos of the 
prototvpc. This piotoh-pc SRX-l (Project Skyiaik) is powered by a 260-hp. Con- 
tincnhil and has achieved a masimiim level top speed reported at 161 mph- miniimim 
power-on speed of 24 mph. and has made takeoll and bnding runs of 100 ft. during 
tests. The hihire turboprop-powered SGTC version has an estimated top speed of 
131 mph.. rero minimum speed and vertical takeoH and landing. Project Skylark is 
being handled bv Robertson Development Corp.. Clavton 5. Mo- 


Domestic 

link Aviation, Inc., will be sold to 
General Precision Equipment Corp., 
New York, under a preliminary pur- 
chase agreement signed by GPE with 
stockholders of the Buffalo, N. Y,, pro- 
ducer of flight training devices. (3PE 
ofBcials say Link wiO continue to oper- 
ate under its present management but 
win be set up as a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the New York company. 

Charles S. Thomas, .Assistant De- 
fense Secretary, onetime director of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and World 
War II special assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of Navy for Air, has been 
nominated as Secretary of the Navy. He 
would replace Robert B. Anderson, 
selected as Deputy Secretary of Defense 
(Aviation Week Mar. 15, p. 319). 
D. Walter Swan, assistant to the United 
Air Lines president, has been appointed 
DepuN Assistant Sccretarv for Public 
Affairs! 

Striking engineers at Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co.’s Lake Success, N. Y., plant 
last week voted to end their 12-day wage 
walkout, settling for management's bvo- 
week-old offer of a two-year contract 
providing for a 6.5% package increase. 
The Engineers Assn, had demanded a 
15% increase (Aviation Week Mar. 8. 
P-7), 

Earl Slick, board chairman of Slick 
Airways, is forming a new company at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., to handle his air 
transport management and financing 
projects plus various other businesses 
in which he is interested- Name of the 
new firm: Slick Enterprises. 

New solution to the heat barrier prob- 
lem. which has prevented widespread 
use of transistors (tiny vacuum tube sub- 
stitutes) in avionic equipment, has been 
announced by Sylvania Electric. The 
company says it has raised operating 
temperature limit from 70C to higher 
than 1 50C by alloying silicon with pre- 
viously used germanium. Pure silicon 
is used in experimental high-tempera- 
ture transistors recently announced by 
Philco and Raytheon (Aviation Week 
Feb. 1 5, p. 56; Feb. 22, p. 72). Sylvania 
also reports a new technique for mak- 
ing germanium transistors immune to 
surface moisture, thereby eliminating 
major cause of failure. 

New sensitive gyro for aircraft and 
missiles, reported to be capable of de- 
tecting angular movement as small as 
1/56, 000th of a degree, is being mass 
produced by Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Regulator Co. Secuiity wraps recently 
were taken oft the new integiating-ratc 
gyro, originally dc\eloped at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, which can 
measure both angular rate and displace- 
ment (Aviation Week Feb. 22, p. 75). 

F. U. Conard, president of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., died Mar. 14 at 
West Hartford, Conn. He was 63. 

Financial 

United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Cimn., announces a net income for 
1953 of $21,193,733 on sales of $817.- 
557,195. The net is equivalent to 
$6.22 per common share after provi- 
sion for the usual dividend of $5 a 
share on preferred stock. Company’s 
1952 net was 517,809,391, or 55.18 a 
common share, on sales amounting to 

5667,769,234. 

Kellett Aircraft Corp., Camden, N. f., 
had a net income last year of $206,658 
from sales totaling 51,983,850, com- 
pared with 1952's net of SI56.686 and 
$1,759,161 in sales. 


InfernaHonal 

British Overseas Airways Coro. Con- 
stellation skidded during a landing last 
week at Singapore’s Kallang Aiipotl, 
somersaulted off the runway and ex- 
ploded, killing 33 of the 42 persons 
aboard- The U. S.-biiilt transport was 
on a pooled BOAC-Qanta.s Airways 
flight from .Australia to London. 

Canadian aircraft industry delivered 
equipment valued at $10,265,000 during 
fiscal 1953-54 to NATO members 
Great Britain. Fiance, Italy. Belgium 
and The Netherlands- 

Last Harvard trainer produced in 
Canada will roll off Canadian Car & 
Foundry’s assembly lines at Ft. Wil- 
liam. Ont., next month. The Harvard 
is RCAF's version of North American 
-AviaHon’s T-6. 

Scandinavian Airlines System has pur- 
chased an $800,000 flight simulator 
from Curtiss-AVright Corp., Wood- 
Ridge, N. f. 
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New heart 
for 

servo systems 



Mrbantt's saliirablt rtaclor 


This toroid, produced in our 
plant as part of a magnetic 
amplifier, was developed by 
our Control Engineering 
group. It is typical of the 
custom design work they do. 

Designed for a flight con- 
trol system utilizing artificial 
"feel," our magnetic ampli- 
fier depends neither on fragile 
vacuum tubes nor delicate 
relays. It is simple, and when 
fixed in a thermosetting com- 
pound, impervious to shock. 
Also important, it is Airborne 
engineered for Airbome-actu- 
ated control systems. 

If you have a problem in 
the control system category, 
call on us. For information on 
Airborne Actuators, see our 
literature in the l.A.S. Aero- 
nautical Engineering Catalog. 
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A user tells 
how AETCO SERVICE 
helped him 



Some time ago we were con- 
fronted with qualification 
test requirements on suc- 
cessful valve designs sold to 
customers. Since our test 
facilities were limited, we 
found it to be more econom- 
ical to go to a company 
qualified to handle such 
problems. 

Knowing the past experi- 
ence of the personnel at 
Aetco in the field of hydrau- 
lics we called upon them for 
qualification of a Pressure 
Operated Hydraulic Shut- 
off Valve in the shortest 
possible time. 

We found the time to com- 
plete the teat was better 
than we expected, with test 
reports confirming results. 
We received dependable 
cooperation when our cus- 
tomer requested additional 
detailed information con- 
cerning the qualification 
test. 

Having given us such excel- 
lent service, they were then 
given the assignment of 
qualifying a Fuselage Tank 
Pressure Regulator with re- 
.sults completely satisfying 
to us. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


In the Front Office 


orey has resigned as ptesi- 
manager of North Cratial 
t succeeded Apr. 1 5 by 


;f executive of the 
San Diego aircraft builder and also become 
senior vice president of General Elynamics 
Coep., New York, under terms of the pro- 
posed merger of the two companies (Avia- 
tion Week Mar. 8, p. 18). 

Sidney A. Stewart kas resigned as execu- 
bve vice president of Delta-CSrS Ait Lines 
to (oin Niles-Bement-Pond Co. as vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Chaudlet-Evans 
Division. West Hartford, Conn. 

EUiott Daland has resigned as vice presi- 
dent of Piasecki Helicopter Corp., Morton, 
Pa., but will continue as engineering advisor. 
Tboinas Mullen is new assistant Washing- 
ton. D. C.. representative. 

Stephen F. Keating has been appointed 
vice president of Aeronautical Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis. C. L. Peterson is new vice presi- 
dent of the Brown Instruments Division, 
and O. B. Wilson has liccn promoted to 
general sales manager. 

Guy M, TorabeiTin has been elected vice 

Chester D. Seftenberg, former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, is new 
treasurer for Lear, Inc., Los Angeles. 

James E. Moore has been appointed as- 


Jobn T. Hancock h; 


: of U 


named assistant 

director of Naiy 
tronies Division, 
0 the president 


Changes 


Motors 

plant design for I 

Chrysler Coip.’s Engineering Divir 

troit. Other changes; Frederick H. Clioe, 
design staff engineer; Glen M. Aron, missile 
branch standards engineer. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph 'T. Mortis (USAF Ret.) 
has become assistant vice president of 
United Aircraft Products, Dayton. 

WilUam L. Smith has fnined Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp. as general man- 
ager of the Speed Control Division. Wielc- 


Ohio. 


!t for 


, ,,, . e Co. of Canada's 1 

and Western overhaul plants and has taken 
charge of U. S. sales. Also appointed: 
J. H. Holt, genera! manager of Bristol Aero- 
plane Engines (Western), Vancouver; J. R. 
Hutton, engineering manager (Eastern). 
Halifax. 

Carl R. Wettereau is manager of Pacific 
Airmotive Coqi.'s new Test and Handling 
F.quipmcnt Division. Burbank, Calif. 

Motwick Ross has joined Northrop Air- 
craft, Hawthorne, Calif., as executive assist- 
ant to the administrative vice president. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

^ Watch for another majoi airframe and engine contract cancelation by 
US.AF in the near future. This probably will be the last major aircraft pro- 
gram involved in the "weeding out” process b^n a year ago by the Repub- 
lican Pentagon regime, aimed at eliminating planes involved in major tech- 
nical difficulties or excessive production costs. 

► Boeing Airplane Co. has successfully flown a B-47 Stratojet by remote con- 
trol, including takeoff and landing. A safety pilot was aboard during the 
remotely controlled flight, but did not touch the controls. Further develop- 
ment of tlic project has been suspended because of guidance probletns- 

^Altliough no official report has been released publicly, the 1952 crash of a 
prototype de Havilland DH-110 twin-boom fighter at the SBAC Fambor- 
ough sbosv has been pinned down to wing flutter. Movie film from a specta- 
tor's camera showed clearly tlie right wingti]) disintegrating from flutter 
before the rest of the aircraft was affected. De Havilland now is flying a 
modified version of the DH-110 aimed at Royal Navy use as a carrier-based 
fighter. New version of the DH-110 has folding wings and a "flying tail” 
control surface between the twin vertical fins. 

► Na'T is sponsoring development of a new supersonic fighter featuring 
chord extensions of the leading edge of the wing and an extremely low 
horivontal tail similar to positioning of this surface on the North American 
F-100. The chord extensions differ from leading edge slats in that they are a 
solid extension of the wing with no air flowing between the extended surface 
and the main wing. Chord extensions are used primarily to add lift and sta- 
bility to high^eed aircraft during lowspeed performance, such as landing 
and takeoff. Tne low horizontal tail position is aimed at alleviating high- 
speed snaking in the transonic speed range. 

► De Hasdlland is deseloping a new version of its Gyron turbojet for trans- 
port and bomber use. Present version of the Gyron was designed for use in 
supersonic fighters. 

► Boeing is doing high-aititude test work on the Pratt & Whitney J57 split- 
compressor turbojet with a J57-powetcd B-47 at Wichita. Observers rgaort 
performance is phenomenal. USAF once had a project to develop a four- 
en^ne version of the B-47 powered bv eitlier four J57s or four Allison J71 

► Extremely high cost of titanium hardware is plaguing aircraft manufacturers 
who are anxious to utilize this new material wherever possible. A quarter- 
inch. 20-thread, flat-head screw about li in. long now costs from $7.50 to $9 

► Willv Messeischoiitt, who still is turning out versions of the ME 109 
fighter at a Spanish factory, recently told an American visitor he has a jet 
fighter on the drawing board. Spain recently announced aeation of a 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

► De Havilland Mosquito that Diane Bixbv will use on her round-the-world 
solo flight is powered by two Packard Merlin liquid-coolcd engines develop- 
ing 1,600 hp, each and equipped with external fuel tanks and a high-altitude 
pressurization system. Range is estimated at 4,000 mi. Miss Bixbv expects 
to cruise at 400 mph. at altitudes between 55,000 and 40,000 ft. 

► A new patent policy for the defense contractors in which the aircraft 
industry is vitally concerned is about to emerge from the office of M. Struve 
Hcnsel, counsel for the Defense Department. Industry is c.xpected to get 
an opportunity to comment on the draft proposals before they become final. 

► Aircraft Industries Assn, is considering the problem of allowable design 
and maintenance procedure departures for turbojet engines used in guided 
missiles in contrast to their use in piloted aircraft. Summary of pngioscd 
principles governing this problem is due for consideration soon by AIA 
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Twining Warns of Red Jet Striking Power 


AF Chief of Staff says 137-wing force is the minimum 
air strength necessary to offset Russia’s capabilities. 

Radford tells Senate subcommittee that U. S. energies 
must not be diverted to a ‘purely defensive system.’ 


By Kathcrinp JohDseii 

USAF Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan 
Twining last weeh warned of Russia’s 
steadily increasing ait capability, cih'ng 
intelligence reports that tlie'ir Tii-4 
bomber force is being converted to more 
advanced, long-range bomber types. 

Testifying before the Senate Military 
•Appropriations Snbcomniittee. Twining 
also pointed out; 

• “\Ve know tliat the Soviets ate cap- 

able of producing quality aircraft- This 
is confirmed by our etaminations of 
MiG-1 ? fighters and bv tlie verv rapid 
conversion of the Soviet air force to 
modern combat types. These des'elop- 
ments would not be possible in a tecn- 
noloeically deficient aircraft industry 

• “The Soviets have built up a large 
force of light jet bombers whose range 
and performance capabilitic.s pose a 
serious threat to our interests in Europe 
and the Far East. . . . 

• "Now completelv equipped with im- 
proved jet figliters, (the Soviet air de- 
fense) system includes modem radar 
for warning and ground-controllesl in- 
tercept purposes. The integration of 
modem satellite air forces into the So- 
viet system provides them an air de- 
fense in depth. . . . 

• "Most significant is Russia's demon- 
strated ability to produce nuclear weap- 
ons. This ability, coupled with the 
delivery capabilities of the modem air- 
craft available in quantitv within the 
Soviet air force, dictates that the U. S. 
increase its emphasis on air prepared- 

• The demarcation line between tacti- 
cal and strategic air is fading. He re- 
ported; "Strategic and tactical forces 
are partially interchangeable, and pro- 
vide the utmost flexibility in offensive 
power. . . . 

• 'The most significant development 
in the growth of our tactical potential 
is otir ability to deliver nuclear weap- 
ons of all sizes on tactical targets. . . . 
It is our objective to equip everv of- 
fensive fighter and bomber aircraft of 
our tactical forces to deliver nuclear 


weapons. . . . Both our strategic and 
tactical capabilities are adaptable to 
tactical use in situations of limited hos- 
tilities and in general war." 

Twining predicted that in any future 
war tactical forces “may well take and 
give the first air blows. . . ." 

• The 137-wing program is a “mini- 
mum” requirement. "I would like to 
emphasize." Twining declared, "that 
this program reflects our vnews as to 
the minimum air strength necessary to 
support our new national strategy. . . . 

"One hundred thirty-seven wings is 
the minimum force which, maintained 
in immediate readiness and with em- 
phasis on quality, can effectively dis- 
charge tlie tasks assigned the USAF. 
. . . The 137-wing force is adequate for 
the needs of national security as we 
foresee them now. Significant changes 
in the world situation may later neces- 
sitate a revision of this strength. . . .” 
► Tremendous Counter Attack— Other 
witnesses before the group, headed by 
Micbig.in’s Sen. Homer Ferguson, were 
Defense Secretary Charles E, Wilson; 
Adm. Arthur Radford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Secretaries 
and military chiefs of the three services. 

Adm. Arthur Radford declared the 
U. S. strategic Air Force and the Naval 
carrier Striking force "are without peer 
in this world.” 

Warning against diverting "a dispro- 


Navy Buying 

Navy plans to buv 1,455 new air- 
craft with the $1.9 billion it has 
requested in new aircraft procure- 
ment money for fiscal 1955. 

Navy Secretary Robert Anderson 
(ported: "While this number of 
aircraft is below the number re- 
quired for maintaining a satisfac- 
tory condition of modernization in 
our 9,941 operating aircraft, the 
lower number is sufficient because 
of the funding from prior years." 


portionate part of our energies and re- 
sources toward setting up a purely de- 
fensive system,” he said: "We must 
not forget that the greatest single de- 
terrent of a Soviet air attack against the 
U. S- is the tremendous counter attack 
which she knows will immediately fol- 
low.” 

USAF Secretary Harold Talbott said, 
"Airpovver-and especially the offensive 
power of the Strategic Air Command— 
IS the keystone to our modem military 

► No Sharp Change— Other views in- 

• The "new look" reflects no sharp 
change in U. S. defense concept. Wil- 
son called it “evolution, not revolu- 
tion,” and emphasized that tlie pro- 
gram was drawn to meet brush or fringe 
wars, as well as a general air-atomic war. 
Twining pointed out that the program 
is "no radical departure.” 

• Republican Sen. Barry Goldwater, in 
a speech on tlie Senate floor, dis- 
counted the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s role in recognizing airpower and 
placed substantial credit with former 
USAF Chief of Staff, Gen. Hoyt, Van- 
den berg. 

• Secretary Wilson’s observations on 
the need for keeping longhaul defense 
costs svitbin the ability of the U. S. 
economy to finance them was chal- 
lenged in a report by the Joint Con- 

K essional Economic Committee, which 
IS a majority of Republican members. 
The group, headed by Rep. Jesse Wol- 
cott, declared; "The economy is cap- 
able of meeting safely additional mili- 
tary expenditures if such expenditures 
are necessary for the military security. 

"'This is not a recommendation for 
more spending for national security pur- 
poses. It is rather an assertion that re- 
diiction.s in these pre^tams which have 
liccn made and which are projected for 
tlic future should be justified upon 
their merits and not upon the premise 
that they are made necessary for eco- 
nomic reasons.” 

• The new defense program cuts the 
Army from 20 to 1'? divisions, elimi- 
nates 49 ships from the fleet, and re- 
duces the USAF program from 143 
to 157 wings. Congressional moves for 
additional funds for the Army and 
USAF, and possiblv the Navy, are de- 
veloping. 

►Vandenbe^ Concept— In his Senate 
speech, Goldwater, who served as a 
World War II pilot in India, declared 
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alio were at j liigli rate, totaling $1.2 pciuliturcs will exceed the expected $2- 
billion for the first seven months of billion mark. The unexpended balance 
fiscal 19 j 4. If this rate continues, ex- on hand hcb. 1; $7.4 billion. 

Production B-52A Rolls off Line 


that "the use of this nation's Air I 'otee 
as a retaliatory weapon, one that would 
by its sttength dissuade our enemy from 
attack, is far from a new concept in 
the field of air strategj'. Gen, Vanden- 
berg. who for five years was USAF 
Chief of Staff, held strongly to this 
concept- and all hi.s efforts were directed 
to such an objective. . . . 

“The truth is that the new look in 
the Air Force has been in process of 
formulahon since World War II. . . . 
To a great extent the new look is 
merely an acceptance of the old look. 

. . . The time has come when the care- 
ful planning of Gen. Vandenbe^ and 
his staff is bearing fruit in an Air 
Force consisting of a carefully planned, 
closely integrated unit. . . 

Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Matthew 
Ridfway, however, looked on the soldier 
as “emerging ever mote clearly as the 
ultimate key to victory.” 

“Tlie need for a strong Army and 
the importance of ground warfare,” 
he said, “remain as great as thev ever 
were. In fact, the advent of new 
weapons and the increased importance 
of airpower have but given new mean- 
ing and wider scope to the dimensions 
of kind warfare, without changing 
war's nature and basic objectives.” 

Unobligated Airpower 
Funds: $34 Billion 

.^ir Force and Na\y had S7.6 billion 
in unobligated funds and S26.2 bil- 
lion in unexpended funds for aircraft 
and related proentement on hand at the 
beginning of February. 

•Vircraft procurement highlights: 

• .\ir Force had S6.2 billion unobli- 
gated procurement funds on hand Feb. 
1. Two principal reasons: a low rate of 
contracting and large-scale contract can- 
celing. making funds available for re- 
obligation, In January, contract can- 
celations amounted to $94 million more 
than contract obligations. USAF's 
obligations ftnm new nioncy were only 
$104 million for the first seven months 
of fiscal 1974, from Jnlv to February. 

• USAF expenditures for procurement, 
indicative of production deliveries, have 
been at a high rate. Expenditures for 
the first sexen months of fiscal 19S4 
totaled more than $1-9 billion and prob- 
ablv will pass the estimated total of $6 
billion to $6,3 billion .set for the year. 
US.^F's unexpended balance on Feb. I 
was SIS. 8 billion, sufficient to finance 
sesctal vears of high-level production. 

• Nan'’s unobligated balance for air- 
craft procurement exceeded 51.4 bil- 
lion on Feb. 1. Obligations of new 
monex' over the Julv-to-February period 
totaled $403 million, or nearly four 
times USAF’s new money obligations 
for the same period. 

• Navv expenditures for procurement 


Seattle— Boeing .\itplanc Co.’s first 
production B-52A rolled off the as- 
sembly line here last week, first of hun- 
dreds of the big eight-jet interconti- 
nental bombers ordered bv the Air 
Force. 

USAF never lias revealed how many 
Stratofortresscs it has on order but one 
estimate places the number in the 
neighborhood of 250 to be produced 
here and at Boeing’s Wichita, Kan., 

Air Force Secretary Harold E. Tal- 
bott lias said the number involved will 
be “sufficient to equip more than seven 
heavy bomber groups.” 

Boeing already holds contracts for 
models through the B-52D. Largest 
of these is believed to be for the RB- 
52B. A number of the early production 
aircraft xx’ill be turned over to Boeing 
flight test for further experimental test- 
ing under A. M. (Tex) Johnston- 

Static testing of the B-52 began ear- 
lier this month. 

► Side-by-Side — Most apparent differ- 
ence between production models and 
earlier prototypes is the side-by-side 
cockpit arrangement instead of the tan- 
dem seating of the experimental air- 
craft. Original tandem seating was at 
USAF request, but the change was 
initiated before the first prototype flew. 

Stratofortresscs will carry a crew of 
five or six, depending upon the mis- 
sion. Although little has been said 
about the capabilities of the B-52, it is 
known that the Air Force regards the 
plane as much more than just a bomber. 

It will have the same capabilities for 
carrying parasite aircraft and missiles in- 
corporated in the B-36, Sttategic Air 
Command’s present hcavw bomber. It 
also might he used for an early warn- 
ing radar aircraft similar to the Lock- 
heed militarx’ version of the Super Con- 
stellation. 'Tills could mean a great 
variety of missions. 

The B-52 thus becomes not just a 
bomber but part of a “weapons sys- 

► Forced Expansion— To produce this 
"weapons system,” Boeing is undergo- 
ing a forced draft expansion of its 
facilities at Seattle and Wichita. At the 
Kansas plant, the company is tooling 
up for second-source production that 
Secretary Talbott says will turn out 25 
to 40% of the B-52s on order. 

At Seattle, Boeing recently has com- 
pleted a new electronics building, is 
near completion with a mammoth S5- 
million flight test hangar for the B-52 
program, and has built a new air-com- 
pressor building for B-52 manufacture. 


Alsu scheduled are a tank farm and 
fueling facilities for tlic Stratofortresscs 
as well as a new parking ramp. 

Production of the huge bombers has 
required new manufacturing techniques 
and facilities. .Assembly of the huge 
wings and fuselage requires enormous 
jigs, some of them of concrete. Tliese 
arc so large that they dictated the con- 
struction of a new jig building, with a 
40-ft. ceiling necessary in one section 
to provide clearance for some of the 

i'gs- 

At Moses Lake, AVash., a SlO-million 
B-52 supplemental test base is going up 
at Larson AFB. Production testing and 
calibration of the Stratofortresscs will 
be done there after first flight from 
Boeing Field, Seattle. 

► First Flight— Like the Boeing B-29 
Superfortress, the B-52 was ordered into 
production long before the first flight 
of tlic prototype. 

XB-52 svas rolled out of a Boeing 
hangar here under tight sccutitv wraps 
on Nov, 29, 1951. But first flight of 
a Stiatofortrcss prototype was that of 
the YB-52. which flew ,$pr. 15, 1952, 
one month after rollout. 

Tlic XB-52 did not make its first 
flight until Oct. 2. 1952. Boeing ex- 
plains that the earlier ship was canni- 
balized to get the YB-52, with its de- 
sign changes, into the air as soon as 
possible. 

► Folding Fin— Design and performance 
details of the B-52 still ate under secur- 
ity wraps. 'W'ingspan is 185 ft. with a 
35-deg- swccpback: length is 153 ft.; 
tail height 48 ft. The huge tail fin 
folds for easier ground liandTing. Con- 
trol .system includes spoilers. Vortex 
generators are being tested. 

Speed is gix’en as “more than 600 
mph,” and service ceiling as "more 
than 40,000 ft.” Range is classified, but 
Air Force officials have indicated it is 
more than 6.000 mi. and that efforts 
are being made to extend it to 10,000 
mi- without refucling- 

Tlic Stratofortress has quadruple 
main wheels in a tandem arrangement 
with single outrigger wheels near the 
wingtips. The main wheels fold in- 
board in an unusual crisscross arrange- 
ment. The outrigger wheels arc for pro- 
tection and do not touch the ground 
under normal cireumstanccs. 

The $5-million aircraft is powered by 
eight Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J5? 
turbojets rated in the lO.OOO-lb.-throst 
class and is engineered to take more 
powerful engines when these become 
available. Gross weight is well over 
350,000 lb, -WJC 
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CONVAIR XFT-1 is shown ia'bocizonta) flight attitude oo its special mobile maintenance vehicle. Note thin wing. 


Navy Takes Wraps off Convair and . . . 


OfEcia] telease of pictures and scanty 
details of the Navy’s vertical-takeoft 
fighter prototypes (Aviation Week 
Feb. 22, p, 15) last week climaxed a 
series of events liiglilighting sharp dif- 
ferences between the working press and 
Defense Department public relations 
policies- 

Defense Department had set an offi- 
cial release date of 6 p.m, EST, -Mar. 
17, for pictures and a brief story on 
the Lockheed XFV-1 and the Convair 
XFY-1 prototypes. However, pictures 
of the Lockheed XFV-1 appeared in 
afternoon daily papers of Mar, 15, and 
Washington newsmen, disgusted with 
the long series of Defense Department 
fumbles on this project, followed with 
the complete VTO story. 

Navy officials credited errors in ad- 
vance distribution of XFV-1 pictures 
by tlie manufacturer with prematurely 
breaking the story. The pictures appar- 
ently first were published in Cleveland. 




CONVAIR pile 
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I.OCKHKKD XFA'-l is poised at an angle on its mobile rig used for tiansporb'ng and servicing (be Navy ^TO lighter. 


Lockheed Vertical-Takeoff Fighters 


► lligh-Rankiug Bylinc-The Mar. 17 
release date was originally set by the 
Defense Department to match the pub- 
lication by Collier's inagaEine of a 
major article on the two Navy fighters 
accompanied by four color photo- 
graphs. 

Navy originally scheduled the VTO 
lelease for Jan. 15 but apparently 
cliangcd its mind in order to offer the 
magazine an exclusive story under the 
byline of a high-ranking member of the 
Navy’s civilian secretariat. Photogra- 
plicrs and a reporter of the magazine 
«ere given access to the VTO projects 
that were tlicn classified "Secret" by 
the Navy. Representatives of otlier news 
media, who requested similar access, 
were refused on tlie grounds of military 
security. 

► Protests-AviATiON Week, along with 
other news media, officially protested 
the Navy’s handling of the VTO story 
to the Defense Department (Aviation 



I,OCICIirED is fitted with special landing gear used for highspeed taxi tests- 
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Week Feb. 22, p. 15). Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Fred A. Seaton told 
Aviation Week he was opposed to the 
military services granting exclusive 
stories to indiriduai publications on new 
weapons- 

However, the Collier's magazine 
project on VTO continued as a staff- 
written article without the Navy offi- 
cial’s byline. 

Although the color plates requited for 

E ublication of the VTO pictures were 
ring processed weeks in advance of the 
eventual publication date, other publica- 
tions with similar advance engraving re- 
quirements for tlie VTO pictures were 
denied either the right to take their 
own pictures or access to official Navy 
photogr^hs. VTO pictures were re- 
leased officially by the Defense Depart- 
ment at noon on Mar. 15, about the 
same time photos of the XFV-1 actually 
were appearing in a Cleveland news- 

► Navy Defied— Despite the Cleveland 
publication. Navy officially refused to 
authorize release of the VTO material 
before Mar, 17. 

Washington newsmen defied the 
Navy’s ruling on the grounds that no 
military security was involved if a na- 
tional publication was appearing with 
fouKoIor photographs of the VTO 
fighters before the end of the week, and 
published both story and pictures of the 
Lockheed and Convair prototypes. 

Navy officials told Aviation Week 
they were "investigating" the situation. 
► Vertical Takeoff, Landing— Both the 
Convair and Lockheed prototypes are 
designed to take off vertically, swing 
into horizontal flight for normal fighter 
operations and then land vertically on a 
four-point tail landing gear with caster- 
ingwheels. 

The landing is accomplished by a 
swoop to vertical position and slow 
descent while hanging the aircraft on its 
propellers. Landing is expected to be 
the most difficult phase of the opera- 

TTie Air Force also has two VTO 
projects nearing completion by Bell Air- 
craft Corp. at Buffalo (Aviation Week 
Mar. 1, p. 11) and at Ryan Aeronautical 
at San Diego. The USAF projects use 
turbojets instead of turboprops. 

► Remarkable Climb— In a three-page 
press release supplementing the De- 
fense Department’s four-paragraph an- 
nouncement, Lockheed quoted its en- 
gineering vice president. Hall L. 
Hibbard, as saying; 

"The XFV-1 points the way to the 
day when nearly all fighter planes will 
take off verticallv. . . . The plane’s twin- 
turbine powerplant will produce a thrust 
greater than the gross weight of the air- 
craft, thereby making possible vertical 
ascent and providing a remarkable rate 
of climb before reaching levelling off 
altitude. 



LOCKIIFED XFV'l poised on its four.wheel casteriog landing gear, ready for takeoff. 



LOCKHEED PILOT Salmon ascends ladder to get to cockpit of vertical XFV-1. 
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CONVAIR VTO has engine intakes ahead of wing- Belly duct is for ofl cooler. 


Lockheed also says the XFV-1 can 
be landed in an area the size of a tennis 
court and has a level top speed "ap- 
proximating 500 mph.’’ 

► Similar Pattcra— Tlie Convair and 
Lockheed projects follow the same gen- 
eral pattern. Points of similarity are: 

• Size and gross weight, Both planes 
have about the same length, wingspan 
and gross weight. Wingspan is rela- 
tively short; fuselage length is consid- 
erably shorter than conventional jet 
fighters. Gross weight appears to be 
about half that of an F-36-typc inter- 
ceptor. 

• Power. Both fighters use an .Mlison 
T40 turboprop developing 5,500 eshp. 
The T40 uses two power sections 
geared to a single set of propellers. 

• Propellers. The XFY-! and XFV-1 
use Curtiss-Wright Turbolectric six- 
blade contra-rotating props with hollow 
steel, extruded blades. 

• Engine ait intakes. Both planes have 
engine air intakes located just aft of the 
propeller spinners on each side of the 
fuselage. Ofl cooler air intakes arc lo- 
cated on the belly-forward on the 
XFY-1 and under the mid-section on 
the XFV-1. 

• Landing gear. Tire two fighters have 
a four-point cruciform arrangement of 
tail landing gear, using relatively small 
castering wheels. 

• Rotating pilot seats, Both planes 
have gimbal-mounted pilot seats, allow- 
ing the pilot to maintain the same rela- 
tive position during vertical and hori- 
zontal flight of the aircraft. 

• Special mobile transport vehicles. 
Lockheed and Convair designed and 
built special mobile ground handling 
rigs capable of transporting the fighters 
and raising and lowering them from 
horizontal to vertical attitudes. 

• External fuel tanks. Both aircraft 
use external wingtip fuel tanks that are 
not jettisonable. Lockheed’s wingtip 
tanks appear larger than Convair’s. but 
the XFY-1 appears to have more fuse- 
lage fuel storage space available. 

► Difference— Main points of difference 

• Wing plan. Convair ha.s continued its 
leliancc on the delta wing for high- 
speed performance, while Lockheed has 
retained the straight-edged, heavily 
tapered wing. Both wings are extremely 
thin, indicating a goal of high subsonic 
performance. 

• Controls. Convair’s delta wing re- 
quires the use of elevens that run along 
the full span. Lockheed uses controls on 
all four of its tail fins. In level flight, 
the two horizontal tail control surfaces 
will function as elevators and the two 
vertical surfaces as rudders. Convair has 
rudder controls in the two vertical fins 
of the XFY-1. 

• Engine exhaust. Convair located the 
jet tailpipe just aft of tlic delta-wing’s 
trailing edge, while Lockheed has lo- 
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catcd a Bush tailpipe hole in the belly 
of the fuselage, just forward of the tail 

No armament is visible on the two 
VTO prototypes, although Lockheed’s 
press release says the XFV-1 can cany 
“varied types of armament, including 
atomic weapons.’’ 

► ’Three-Year Projects— The Convaii 
and Lockheed projects were begun 
about three years ago (Aviation Week 
May 21, 1951, p. 15) and were com- 
pleted late in 1953. The XFV-1 now 
is at Edwards AFB, Calif., where it has 
made highspeed taxi tests and a short, 
inadvertent flight in a horizontal posi- 

TTic XFV-1 is equipped with a spe- 
cial four-point landing gear for taxi tests 
and training operations in a horizontal 
position. This gear consists of two 
V-shaped struts faired into the wing 
loot and the sides of the fuselage for- 
ward of the cockpit and joined at their 
apex by an axle supporting two fixed 
wheels. 

Two additional castering wheels 
have been added in an upright position 
to two of the four tail fins. This gear 
will be discarded for actual 0 [>erational 

The Convair XFY-1, called the 
“Pogo Stick,” will be transported by 
barge to Navy’s Moffett Air Base near 
San Francisco for engine and prelimi- 
nary flight tests. It will be suspended in 
a blimp hangar for tethered Sight test. 
It has no auxiliary horizontal landing 
gear. 

Aviation Week’s West Coast editor 
reports the XFY-1 is about 30 ft. from 
nose to tail, appears to have a wing- 
spread of about 24 ft. Bottom fail sur- 
face appears jettisonabic for forced 
landing. Development contract amounts 
to $8 million. 

Convair test pilot James F. Coleman 
says most ciitical period in operation of 
the VTO is not at takeoff but in transi- 
tion from vertical to horizontal flight. 
Best rate of climb will be in normal 
plane attitude. 

Army Guard Units 
To Get 88 Copters 

Approximately 88 helicopters will be 
delivered to Army National Guard units 
during the next 12 months. 

Units located in the First, Second 
and Third Amiy areas are receiving Bell 
M-13s, and units of the other three 
Army areas are taking deliveries on 
Hiller H-23s. An eventual total of 272 
copters are scheduled for delivery to 
Guard units authorized for aviation. 

The helicopters are used to train 
Guardsmen in photography, ambulance 
service and other missions. Other air- 
craft assigned to the Army National 
Guard include the L-19, L-26 and L-23. 
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U. K. Reveals New Mach 1 Fighter 

Defense ministers tell of first genuinely supersonic 
aircraft, hint at bomber and firepower developments. 


(McGraw-HiW World News) 

London— Britain’s defense ministers, 
hinting at things to come for the Royal 
Air Force, report English Electric soon 
will roll out a large new twin-jet, swept- 
wing fighter that is expected to top 
Mach 1 in level flight. 

TTie flghter will be Britain’s first 
genuinely supersonic aircraft. 

Hints of other new developments for 
R.AF are being heard at the annual de- 
fense debates in the House of Com- 
mons. In addition to Engli.sh Electric's 
fighter, the list coi’crs such intriguing 
projects as; 

• Ait-to-air guided missiles capable of 
increasing by four times the firepower 
of Hawker Hunters and Supermarint 
Swifts, RAF’s sonic front-line fighters. 

■ Bomber Command’s Vickers Valiants. 
Handley Page Victors, and Avro Vul- 
cans "will be two-aiid-a-half to three 
times more effecHvc in altitude, speed, 
and range than their 1945 counter- 
parts." Taken literallv. this spells a per- 
formance of 700 mph. over 5.000 to 
7.000 mi, at upwards of 50.000 ft. 

• Glostci tsvin-jet della Javelin, RAF’s 
white hope in the all-weather class, 
"should be able to fly and fight at a 
height over 50,000 ft. and to have a 
speed betsveen 600 and 700 mph.” 

• Fighter control development fay the 
end of another year will permit the RAF 
"to direct about twice as manv fighter 
formations against enemy bombers as 

• New cannon designed for I Iimters and 
Swifts "wiU increase the rate at which 
the day-fighter force as a whole can hurl 
high explosives against the enemv bv 
more than nine times the present rate,” 
► Dreary Story— These glimpses of the 
future— and the statistical teasers that 
often are very ambiguous— are what 
grab the headlines. But this year’s RAF 
review also tells another, more drearv 
■storv. Hardlv anything promised to 
RAF over the past three sears is a 
reality yet. These notes from a re- 
porter's notebook illustrate the point: 

• Supentiarine Swifts. RAF's first swept- 
wing fighter, was expected last June. 
First squadron ha.s just been formed, 
but it is not fullv operational. Peak 
production of Swifts will not be reached 
for another year. 

• Hawker Hunteis, .scheduled to go into 
service on the heels of the Sniffs, mav 
not be formed into a fully operational 
squadron before the end of this year. 
Peak production of Hunters is nearly a 
year and a half asvay. 

• Vickers four-jet Valiant bombers. 


built to a design drawn in 1948, will be 
delivered in small numbers this year, 
but it will be 1956 before you can 
count them in aiiv quantity. The su- 
perior model Avro Vulcans and Hand- 
Icy Page Victors will not be available 
in quantity before 1958. 

• Glostcr Javelin all-weather fighter 
ss ill not shirt coming off the production 
line until next fall and peak production 
won’t be reached until 1956. 

The immediate state of Britain’s air 
defenses is esen more parlous than this 
list implies. The 430 Canadait-buill 
F-86 Sabres, shipped to the R.AF as 
interim defense aid over the past sev- 
eral months, by-and-Iargc are lying idle 
for one reason or other. 

► Sabre Snafu- US.AF officers on the 
Continent report that some 110 Sabres 
have been delivered to RAF 2nd Tac- 
tical Air Force in Germany so far. By 
April, tlie number will be 220. it is 
hoped. But today less than three dozen 
of these Sabre.s actually are in opera- 
tional condition. 

Most of 2nd TAP’S Sabres, USAF 
sources say, are grounded in Germany, 
either for lack of maintenance know- 
how or personnel nr for lack of spare 

I.,ack of spares, pilots and crews is 
keeping the rest of the Sabres grounded 
at two airfields in England and at one 
in Northern Ireland. 

► Idle by Design— TTie Sabre situation is 
not reallv the snafu it sounds. hJost are 
lying idle by design. 

U, S. and Canada gave Sabres to the 
R.AF— some S86 million worth— in order 
to provide interim aid until Hunters 
and Swifts came into service. If trouble 
came in the interval, the Sabres would 
be there to combat it. 

But R.AF always has been reluctant to 
gear its tight budget to training pilots 
and crews for Sabres, Naturally, the air 
marshals preferred to spend their lim- 
ited funds preparing for their regular 
Swift and Hunter squadrons. The gen- 
erally easing international situation has 
allowed them to do just this at the ex- 
pense of leaving many Sabres idle. 

► Sabres for Germany?— But vhat hap- 
pens to the Sabres when the Hunters 
and Swifts finally do come along? TTiis 
question is verv much in the air today. 
.A plan is afoot to withdraw the lot from 
the RAF in the next year or so and turn 
them os'er to the proposed new Ger- 

This rather neat idea came along late 
in the game. Originally, when it looked 
as though German rearmament would 
proceed relatively quickly. North At- 


lantic Treaty Organization planners had 
earmarked Hawker Hunters for the Ger- 
mans. The Hunters actually earmarked 
were 468 jets the U- S- ordered in the 
U. K. last year under the offshore pur- 
chase program. 

But neither the Hunters nor German 
rearmament have materialized anywhere 
nearly as quick as it had been hoped at 
first. It is obvious now that the offshore 
purchase Hunters are needed first and 
foremost by RAF- Tlie idea is that they 
will be "swapped’’ for RAF’s F-86s, 
which will be turned over to the Ger- 

(To U. S. plane makers, of course, 
this has its good point; Had original 
plans gone through, the new German 
air force might have been formed around 
British aircraft. Now supplies almost cer- 
tainly will come from the U. S.) 

► No Crisis— In the war-heavy atmos- 
phere of 1950-51, all this lack of pre- 
paredness would surely have had defense 
planners here and at NATO tearing 
their hair. But it would be wrong to say 
there is much anxiety over the state of 
British defenses now. The order of the 
day is “a slow buildup for the long 
pull." 

The danger is that des’clopmcnt lags 
will serve to outdate aircraft by the time 
thev finally roach service. In response 
to this danger, British defense planners 
have taken a long overdue step to 
.shorten the time between design and 
production; They have adopted a scaled- 
down venion of U. S. procurement 
polics’, whereby a quantity order is 
placeiJ for a given design instead of an 
order for one or two prototypes. 

’I’he first aircraft to get the effects of 
this policy is English Electric’s new 
supersonic fighter. Twenty have been 
ordered “for development trials." 

It has been procurement policy 
rather than production difficulties that 
have held up the arrival of the RAF’s 
front-line aircraft for so long. Trying 
to work out the technical bugs of a new 
sonic fighter or bomber on one or two 
protoh'pes has proved to be an invita- 
tion for delay. In cases such as the 
Glostcr Javelin, where two of the first 
four models crashed, the delays have 
been very serious- 

► Final Injection- Another development 
in the past month that promises to in- 
sure the RAF's re-equipment program 
ultimately will succeed is another, and 
perhaps a final, injection of U. S. aid. 
It was announced in the House of Com- 
mon.s that bs' this June an additional 
SI 10 million in U. S- aid will be granted 
to RAF. A .slightly smaller sum, $100 
million, will be requested next year. 

TTie major effect of this aid will be 
to allow RAF Bomber Command to 
place qu.intitv orders for Vulcans and 
perhaps Victors. Only 25 Vulcans are 
on order now; hvo have been built. One 
Victor has been built. 
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AA Hits Nonsked’s 
Shuttle Proposal 

American Airlines last week attacked 
North American Airlines’ proposal to 
operate a shuttle aircoacli sers'ice be- 
tw'een New York and Washington 
(AviATtoN Week Mar. 15, p. 524) as 
"too superficial to merit serious consid- 
eration." 

The scheduled airline, which already 
flies aircoach service between New York 
and Washington, called on Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to dismiss the nonsked’s 
application. 

► Political Gesture— "The proposal ap- 
pears to be primarily a political gesture 
to divert attration from the more basic 
issues posed by North .American’s dis- 
regard of law and sound regulatory pol- 
icy," AA claimed in a petition to CAB. 

American said. "There is no factual 
showing that the (shuttle) experiment 
is feasible, an omission which suggests 
that North American is not seriously 
seeking Board approval, but merely 
hopes to capitalize on the publicity in- 

Bccausc North .American's proposal 
"seck.s entry into a nrarket already 
served bv three certificated carriers. Na- 
tional, 6astcm and .American,” it is 
without merit, American charged. 

Monocolipe Prototype 
Logs 1,000 Hours 

Monoeoupe Aircraft dr Engine Cotp. 
has logged more than 1,000 hr. on its 
prototype all-metal, four-place, hvin- 
engine lightpiane and soon will present 
its Model 2 for Civil Aeronautics -Ad- 
ministration certification. Robert G. 
Sessler, president, reports. 

Prototype Monocoupe was flown in 
1952. Flight tests, Sessler says, "ex- 
ceeded in all categories the carefully 
prepared windtunnel calculations and 
data," 

Goal of the company has been to 
perfect a high-performance aircraft with 
definite single-engine performance that 
could be marketed in the 520,000- 
$25,000 field, he adds. 

The plane is powered by two 150-hp. 
Lycoming engines and is designed to 
auisc at 195-mph. sea level. Other 
spew: rate of climb 1,968 fpm„ single 
engine at gross 645 fpm.; ceiling 20,000 
ft. on two engines, 6,000 ft. on one; 
full flap stall 35 mph.; range 800 mi.; 
takeoff run (10 mph. wind) 500 ft; 
wingspan 32 ft.; length 25 ft-; wing area 
160 ft-: aspect ratio 6.4; normal gross 
weight 2,600 lb., empty 1,500 lb. 

Airborne Arctic Tests 

Exercise Wind Chill, an arctic train- 
ing maneuver invohing 20 C-I24s and 


about 850 paratroopers, will be held 
this month at Thule .AF’B, Greenland. 

The airborne force will simulate at- 
tacks on several installations to give air 
base personnel practice in defense tac- 
tics. It is the northernmost airborne 
maneuver yet held by U. S. armed 

Ryan Increases Pay 
Of Top Executives 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., of San Diego, 
Calif,, paid its president, T. Claude 
Ryan, 548,374 in saUiy and $8,434 in 
pension retirement and similar pay- 
ments during fiscal 1953 ended Oct. 31- 

'Ihc conipimy reports to Securities & 
Exchange Commission that other sala- 
ries paid were: G. C. Woodward, execu- 
tive vice president, $37,824 plus $6,595 
in allied pavments; and all officers, 
$141,258 plus $24,735. Ryan’s salary 
exceeded his 1952 pay by $5,874 and 
Woodward’s by $5,324. 

The firm had net income of $1,475,- 
446 Oct. 31, compared with $878,359 
the previous year- The 1953 backlog 
totaled $48 million. It was $67 million 
for 1952. 

Rvan reports say he is confident the 
company will continue to maintain and 
imjjrove its percentage of the total aero- 
nautical market “despite indications 
that production rates will be at some- 
what lower Ics'els tlian in 1953." 

Rvan noxv is building its l,800-!b. 
Fircbee pilotlcs.s target plane, the 
XM-21 for Anny Ordnance, the Q-2 for 
US.AF, and the KD.A-1 for the Navx-. 

The firm employed 4.100 men and 
women at the end of the fiscal vear. 

Continental Report^; 
Salaries, Projects 

Continental Aviation & Engineering 
Corp., subsidiary of Continental Mo- 
tors Corp.. paid its president, Clarence 
Reese, $104,546 for fiscal 1953 ended 
Oct. 31. 

Other salaries of more than $25,000 
reported to Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission; Arthur AV. Wild, vice pres- 
ident, $56,397; Lewis P. Kalb, advisory 
consultant. $48,202; H. M. Parker, 
treasurer, $26,769; and Carl F. Baclrlc, 
vice president, $37,549. 

► Copter Parts-Contiirental made net 
earnings of $325,101 during the year, 
concentrating on production of its 
nine-cylinder R975 radial engine and re- 
placement parts for Piasecki helicopters 
for Nav)'. 

Toward the end of the fiscal year, 
the firm began production of MA-1 
trailer units containing Continental- 
Turbomeca Mode! 140 compressed air 
generators to start the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircarft J57 engine. 


► J69 Developed— The company also is 
busy on the J69 turbojet engine, and 
an advanced version of the French 
Marbore. Continental has increased 
the engine's thrust beyond the 880 lb. 
developed by the original French model 
and lowered its fuel consumption. 

First )69s to be produced will be 
used in the Air Force Cessna T-37 jet 
trainer. The J69 also powers some 
models of the Ryan Firebee. Others 
are powered by the Fairchild 144- 

Contincntal also is at work on a 
control system to be used in applying 
the J69 to C-46s, which Flying Tiger 
Line has tested successfully. 

AAialion CIR Joins 
Cornell-Guggenheim 

Aviation Crash Injury Research has 
joined Comell-Guggenheim Aviation 
Safety Center as a result of organization 
changes designed to improve integra- 
tion and coordination of AClR's avia- 
tion activities. 

ACIR, formerly at Cornell Medical 
College, has transfened its facilities to 
larger quarters in New York. The auto- 
mobile safety research section of CIR 
still is at the Medical College and has 
taken over space formerly used by the 
aviation department. 

Jerome Lederer, director of FT%ht 
Safety Foundation, also is director of 
Comcll-Guggenheim Aviation Safety 
Center. A, Ho'vard Hasbrook, formerly 
administrator of ClR’s aviation research 
at Cornell Medical College, serves as 
associate director of C-CiASC and as 
chief of aviation crash injury research. 

Hugh De Haven, founder of Crash 
Injury Research in 1942, continues his 
duties as director of automotive crash 
injury research at Cornell University 
Medical College and also will serve on 
an advisory committee with Dr. Wilson 
G. Smillie and Dr. Emerson Day to 
continue the aviation division’s associa- 
tion with Cornell’s medical college. 

Board Sets Cause 
In Nonsked Crash 

Civil Aeronautics Board finds that 
the probable cause of a Miami Airline 
DC-5 crash near Selleck, Wash., last 
Apr. 14, was progressive failure of both 
engines "due to the lack of compliance 
with proper maintenance standards.” 

Tlie Board ascertained that first one 
engine, then the other, progressivelv 
failed while the flight was in its last 
route segment. The plane crashed in 
the Cascade Mountains, killing four of 
its 22 passengers and the two pilots. A 
fifth passenger died later. The steward- 
ess and two relief pilots survived. The 
plane was demolisned, but there was 
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Macwhylc “Hi-Faiigiio" Aircraft Cable has minimum uniform 
stretch and exceptional resistance to wear and bending fatigue. 
Because it is properly PREformed, it lays dead with no tend- 

You can order Macwhylc "Hi-Faligue" Aircraft Cable in reel 
lots, specified lengths, or a.ssemblics. Macwhylc "Safe-Lock” 
and “Socket-type" terminals are supplied loose or allachcd. 
Catalog containing up-to-date specifications for cables, termi- 
nals, assemblies and lie rods available on request. Ask for 
Catalog A-2. 

MACWHYTE COMPANY 

2905 Foiiriecnih /tt r., KeiiOilia. Wis. 

Maniifacmrers of ■’Hi-Falis'ie" Aircraft Cable • "Sale-Lnck" Cable 
Terminals • Coble Assemblirs • Tie Rods • Braided Wire Rope 
SHngs' Bright, Cah anited.StaiiilessSierlmul Monet Metal Wire Rape 


PAA Replies to Subsidy Charges 


I’iin Amcriciiii World Airways lias 
cli.illrngcd allegations tliat it is boosting 
its siibsitb reqiiircnicnt bs financing ex- 
penses (i/ affiliated companies and fail- 
ing to offset subsidy with the earnings 
of nffiliatcs- 

Tlie allegations were made b\' Rep. 
John Rooney, ranking Democrat on the 
House Commerce Appropriations Snb- 
eominittcf (,\vi.stion \\'i'i;ir Mar. 8, 
p. ni. At Roones’s request. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board submitted a listing of all 


I’AA holdings for the record (sec table). 

In its repiv. Pan .American makes two 

• tin tbe question of increased expenses 
because of tclaticmship.s witli affiliated 
cnmiwnics, P.VA declared tliat in t"'o 
imestigations C.AB "has found the ex- 
change of expense-s and rcs'cniics (be- 
tween V.AA and affiliatcsl to be entirely 
appropriate, no adjustments having 
been made for impro|)er charges.” 

'Ilic iinestig.ifions were made in con- 


nection with the laitin .American rate 
case, covering the period from 19-48 
through 1951, and the .Atlantic case, 
covering the period 19-46 through 1952. 

• On the question of offsetting subsidy 
witli excess earnings from affiliated en- 
teqsriscs, I’.A.A observes that ‘‘the CAB 
has cliaiigcd its position and now con- 
tends that am exce.ss earnings on these 
(affiliate) investments should be offset 
against mail |);iy subside requirements. 

'■|''or the future, no matter whether 
a system rate or a divisional rate is fixed 
for Pan -AmcTican’s operations, it would 
be necessais' for the C.AB to carefnlh 
analyze liotli c-.miiiigs and imestments 
in these acKi itics to detcrininc whether 
or not excess earnings are asailablc to 
offset mail pay requirements. . . ." 

The airline also points to scwcral in- 
stances in w’hich its a'lationships with 
iiffiliiites have reduced its suhsids' rc- 
t|uirciiicnt: 

• In 1952. of the S705.000 in expenses 
incurred by P.AA's svstem purchasing 
office, more than S-150,000 w-.is debated 
by commissions charged to affiliated and 
associated companies. 

• 'I he entire 1952 cost of the .systean 
shipping depiirtincnt. ainouiiting to 
5109,000. was debated by commissions 
c-arned on shipping for affiliates, and a 
profit of 59.00(1 was realized. 

• 'llic 25 offices in Pan .American’s 
U.S. viles organization realized com- 
missions totaling 5750.000 from affili- 
ated and associated eonipaiiics in 1952. 

• Tlic substantial profits that have been 
made on sales of obsolete aircraft to 
affiliated coiiipaiiies liavc been used to 
reduce siilisidt requirements. 

Air Leaders to Testify 
On Ci\il Aviation Bill 

.All segments of the aviation iiidiistrv 
are expected to participate in the first 
major rcxoiisideration of cis’ii asiatioii 
law since the enactment of the 1958 
Cis-il .Aeronautics Act. Hearings will 
start .Apr. 1 before the Senate Interstate 
and b'orcifn Coinmcrce Committee. 

Hearings will be lield bv the full 
comniittec'. beaded bv Sen. folin 
Bricker, Sen. Pat AlcCarrati. co-autlior 
of the 1958 act and author of the 177- 
page bill tesising that act. svill be the 
fiist wihie.ss. NleCartan sav.s lie does 
not neecssarib endorse all the provi- 
sions of his bill. Me has presented it 
primarily as a basis for a re-eialuatioii 
of asiation law. 

► Foundation— llie Comiiictcc Commit- 
tee expexts to accomphsli infonnatioii- 
gatlieriiig at this session as a foimda- 
lion for further actimi in the next Coii 

Iligliliglits of the bill, which would 
set up a scvcn-mcanber cisil aeronautics 
authority and an independent iiir safets’ 
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board, were reported in .Avi.s uon Wkkk 
(J an. 25, p. 91). 

I'olluwing is a scctioii-by-seetioii re- 
|)ort of significant cliangcs the bill pro- 
poses to the 1958 act. 

► Title I-Ceneial Provisions— 

• Definitions: 

Sec. 101 (2) Defines "regular" and "ir- 
regubr air earriexs' far the first time; 
rcgiibr air carrier, as one "which conducts 
its service so as to scrs'c traffic betwc-cu the 
same two or more points either according 
to a published timetable or w'ith flights so 
regular or frequent that they constitute a 
recognizably svstematic service"; and an 
irregubi carrier as any "other than a regular 

It puts airfreight forsvarders in the air 
carrier category', making no distinction as to 
indirect operations. 

(7) Eszimpts employc'.s of certificated re- 
pir stations and aircraft manufiictnrers from 
the r^uircinent that thev he- ccrtificaKxl 

(24) Expands "interstate air commerce" 
to iuclnde operations to anv territory or 
pixssession and operations between points 
in the same state, routing through other 
states. ’Hie “osc't.seas" categors* is elimi- 
nated, leaving only two categories of air 
commerce; "foreign” and "interstate." 

• Declaration of Poliev: 

Sec. 102 (A) Adds a new aim of national 
aviation policy: "llie public interest in the 
furtherance of national policy." It rctain.s 
the aims of avbtion dc'etapincnt in the 
interests of eoinmcrcc. the postal .service 
a:id national defense. 

(Bl .Adds the factor of "free interprisc" 
to those to be taken into account in the 
regulation of air eoinmerec. 

(C) Sets forth a "state's rights" dexbra- 
tion, giving statc-.s jurisdiction over wholly 
intrastate operations. 

(II) Adds a new policy of "the mainte- 
nance by the U. S. of the greatest possible 
influence at all times in world avbtion." 

• Public right of transit: 

Sec. 10? (B) Spells out for the first time 
the right of private fliers to operations in 
the U. S. airspace. 

► Title II— Civil AcTonauKcs Authoritv— 

Sec. 201 .Establishes a seven-member ciWl 

actonanlics autliority, .ippointeil In* the 
President and eonfimicd by the Senate; 
limits to four the nic-nibers from anv 
political prty; sets a 517.vfl0.a.vc3r .salarv 
tor members. 

See- 202 Establishes an "executive of- 
ficer." appointed by the authority at 517,000 

'See. 204 Provides for the antharity to 
assist the states in development of ciiil 
aeronautics. 

Sec. 212 Directs the authority to foniiii- 
late and implement a national program for 
protection of acrbl approaches to airports. 

See- 21? Incorporates proiisioiis of the 
1946 Airport Development Act. 

► Title III— Air Carrier Kconoinic Reguia- 

Certificates of pulilie comenicncc and 
necessity required. 

Sec. ?01 (A) Requires all air carriers- 
irregilar and regubr— to obtain certificates. 

(D) Encourages the authority to Inltbtc 
inveshgarions for new transportation and. if 
found needed, to invite applicants. 



There's somefhing fx-Ce//-0 in practicolly every plone made in 
the U.S. A. today. 

Illustrated below are typical blades, nozzles, hydraulic actuating 
assemblies and fuel control assemblies, precision built by 
Ex-Cell>0 Corporation to aircraft builders’ rigid specifications. 



EX-CELL-0 CORPORATION DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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It means that you can now specify a 
3 pole double throw 400 cycle A.C. 
Aircraft Relay without THE USE 
OF A RECTIFIER. 

It also means the relay is licrmeti* 
cally seal ed.Stratopaxed and equipped 
with Uniterms. 

It further means that it weighs only 
14 ounces,— its cubical displacement 
is 10 cubic indies — contact rating 10 
amperes, up to 208 volts. 400 
inductive, resistive or motor load. 

Qualification tested by Inland Test- 
ing Laboratories to MIL-R-6742. 

Diaphlex also engineers and manu- 
factures low current 400~ Relays 
ideally suited for electronic circuitry. 

We invite your inquiry. 


Cook Electric Company 



mciitar certificates which would not require 
.1 showing of "public necessity,’’ provided 
the service would not substantially dupli- 

could not meed lOTh of the "reasonable 
cost" of performing the service. 

(F) Authorizes certificates covering "area" 
service, without specifying points to be 

(Hi' (3) Authorizes the authority to re- 
hearings. 


» Peimi 


leign ai 


i tcquir 




Sec. 302 (A) Bs 

engaging in iuterstale air comnieae or in- 
terstate air transportation. 

(B) Provides that foreign ojietalions into 
the U, S. must be covered by agreement 
tielween the U. ,S. and the country con- 
cerned, 

(D) Provides that hearings are to be held 
on applications of foreign caniers to opi 
into the U. S. if requested within a spec 


Sec. 306 (A) Rem 


s the r> 


ipecilied 

idy. 


the 


restating the 1938 act. 

Sec. 309 (A) Adds underwriters and a 
contract carriers to the parties hetwee 
"lioiii relationships are prohibited wifhoi 
approsal of the authority, 

(D) Gives the authorify powi 

• Pooling and other agreements: 

Sec. 312 (A) Lessens the requirement for 
filing agreements, authorizing the authority 
to stipulate agreements to be filed. 

(B) Provides that no order disapproving 
an agreement may be issued without heat- 


Sec. 316 (B) (2) Limits exemptions from 
the requirement for a certificate to air trans- 
portation involving planes with a gross 
takeoff weight of 12,500 lb. or less, or air 
transportation temporarily 


Regu- 

(Note: Tliis entire title is new. Under 
present law air contractors are not subject to 
economic regulation, ’nicte is a difference 
of legal opinion as to whether owners of 
corporate aircraft fall into this category 1 

See. 401 Requires all air contactors to 
obtain licenses and spells out a procedure 
similar to the procedure for obtaining a 
certificate. ® 

Sec. 402 Authorizes the authority to ex- 
empt contractors from economic regulation 
to avoid "undue or nnwananted burdens" 
If this IS considered in the "public interest " 
►.™»J-NationaUfy 

in '”?*'** significant changes 

► Title Vl-Civil Aeronautics Safety Regu- 

S«. 601 Directs the authority to promote 
safety of flight m "air navigation” and "pro- 
tect persons and property on the ground 
bora ha^rds resulting from air navigation.” 
Present law is not as inclusive, mentioning 
only • safety of flight in air commerce." 

► Title Vll-Air Safety Board- 

Set. 701 Establishes an air safety board 
of five members, appointed by the President 



(3) Gives the board discretion on making 
its accident findings and recommendations 
public. 

(5) Imposes the new duly on the hoard of 
making and publishing "technical studies." 

Sec. 706 Bans use of "any record” of the 

Sec. 790 Requires an annual report by 
the board to Congress. 

► Title Vlll-Othet Govcmnic.ital Authori- 


Scc. 801 (A) Requires Presidential ap 
ptoval of licenses to air contiaetois as wml 
as certificates to ait carriers for operations 
outside the continental U. S. 

(B) Requires that all international air 
agreements take the form of treaties, subject 


Sec. 803 Directs the Weather Bureau to 
make recommendations to National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics on research 
projects to promote civil aviation. 

Sec. 804 Directs the authority to recom- 
mend projects to NACA. 

► Title IX-Pcnalties- 
• Civil; 

Sec. 901 (A) Imposes civil penalties for 
violations of "any requirement of any order, 
rule, regulation, or certificate" issued under 
the statute, as well as for violations under 
the statute itself. Present law proivdes only 
for statute violations. 

Sec. 902 (A) Raises the maximum fine 
for economic violations from $500 to $2,000 
for the first offense, places no maximum for 
subsequent offenses, and eliminates "ticket 
agent ' in the listing of those liable to pen- 
alty for granting rcMtes. 

(F) Strikes out the 1938 act’s provision 
for fines for neglect or refusal to testify. 

► Title X— Procediue— 

Sec. 1001 (A) Gives the authority broad 
power to delegate functions either to mem- 
bers of the authority or employes. 

(Dj Gives the authority power to pre- 
scribe rates for foreign, as well as domestic, 
ait transportation, and also authority to 
prescribe rates for air contractors in both 
domestic and foreign operations. 

(E) Adds to the factors to be consideced 
in rate making: "The right of every person 
within the limits of fair competitian ... to 
risk his capital or forego possible profits in 
an endeavor to build his business or . . . 

(1) Exiends the power of the authority to 
establish through-service and joint rates to 
foreign air carriers as well as to U. S. 

Sec. 1007 Gives the courts jurisdiction to 
enforce violations of air contractor licenses 
and foreign air carriers certificates, retaining 
provision for court jurisdiction over U. S. 
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Army Reviews Copter Lessons 

Cargo versions a niiisl. seivire ilecide.s. Procmemeiit 
schedules should insure adequate production capacity. 


By C. J. McAllialer 

U. S. Army, reviewing three years of 
helicopter operations that includes their 
extensive employment in Korea, has 
reached these conclusions: 

• Cargo helicopters have proved their 
military usefulness. 

• Adequate procurement quantities of 
helicopters niu.st be programmed in 
order to insure an indu.vtrv production 
potential, 

• Cargo helicopters, properly developed 
and used, will aid the field commander 
in the accomplishment of his mission 
even though faced witli the threat of 

• Close supervision must continue to 
insure effective policies and procedures. 

The combat commander has whole- 
heartedly accepted the inclusion of cargo 
helicopters into the Army's transporta- 
tion system, the Army report states. 

“Even tiiough the cargo helicopter 
ill use by the Army is a wonderful ina- 
cliinc." Army notes, "it still has many 
recognized shortcomings." 

Major shortcomings ate: 

• Small single lift capacity. 

• High maintenance requirements. 

• High degree of complexity. 

• Relatively low scri'icc life of com- 
ponents. 

• Variations in performance when oper- 
ating under conditions other than ideal. 

"In effect.” the Array says, "the 
desirable machine should be a simple, 
tugged, reliable, and easy-to-maintain 
piece of military equipment. To this 
end, future designs and proposals have 
been reviewed to determine the degree 
to which these goals may be achieved 
without compromising performance ca- 

► Size Increases Problems— "In view of 
the present state of the art, the ideal 
military transport helicopter is un- 
doubtedly more than ten years away. 
Using present-dav engineering know- 
how, tirger heficopters will follow 
existing functioning principles and con- 
struction techniques, refined in each 
case to meet specific craft requirements. 

“This means that as helicopters get 
la^er, maintenance and supply support 
requirements will increa.se. However, 
not in direct proportion to the increase 
in size or performance capability. For 
example, if a new machine’s capability 
or size is double its predecessor the 
support requirement should be slightly 
less than double. 'The actual support 
requirements increase cannot be deter- 
mined at this time,” the report states. 
-Army observed that it took about two 


years from the first indication that cargo 
helicopters would be introduced into 
the army structure until the first heli- 
copters were received in quantity. An- 
other six months had elapsed before the 
first unit engaged in an actual operation 
with cargo copters. 

► Convcrtiplanc Plans-"'! he initial 
concept for utilization of cargo heli- 
copters envisaged tlic procurement of 
large quantities of helicopters in a rela- 
tively short time. .Additionally, it was 
felt that the future development of the 
convertiplane could be adapted to tech- 
niques for helicopter operations. Each 
of these assumptions proxed to be in- 
correct,” the Army said. 

'Hie reasons: 

• Production time of cargo helicopters 
was longer than anticipated. Produc- 
tion slippage was one year in the case 
of one manufacturer and two years for 

• -A satisfactory, large-capacity comerti- 
jil.nie is still fixe years axvay. Military 
leaders have indicated that the converti- 
pliinc shiiiild be considered the ideal 
replacement for the assault transport, 
xvhicli means that development wilt not 
proceed alor^ the lines of a short-haul 
transport. Cargo helicopters will be 
used for the short-haul moxes in the 
combat area. 

► Combat Utility— Data indicates that a 
cargo helicopter of the H-19 type can 
deliver an average of txvo tons of cargo 
per hour of operation. Normal avail- 
ability of all helicopters assigned to a 
unit was about 57% or 12 of the 21 
aircraft assigned. Original planning was 
based on .availabilitx’ percentage of 66% 
or 14 out of 21. 

.Average daily flying time per aircraft 
xxiis established at 4 hr. during oper- 


ational missions. New York Airways, 
which operates the same type of equip 
ment, has tabulated their ferst year oi 
operation and their average flying time 
per calendar day xvas 31 hr. 

Experience also proves that present- 
day copters assigned to a company arc 
not capable of moving in one airlift a 
combat equipped in&ntry rifle com- 

Anny gives tlrese reasons: 

» Helicopters xxcrc not always operated 
under ideal conditions. 

• Capabilities of tlic indixidual aircraft 
as stated by the iiiamifacturer xxcre op- 
timistic. 

• Anticipated availability of aircraft xvas 
not as high as expected because of 
high maintenance and supply support 
requirements. Accomplishment of mov- 
ing a rifle company in a single airlift 
should be resolved when larger craft are 
available. Army plans to split the out- 
put of the Sikorsky H-37 with the 
Marine Corps. Craft xx ill cany 28 fully 
equipped soldiers. 

► Quality— Employment and the size 
of the .Army dictated the number of 
helicopters tliat the Anny required. 
Initial requirement stated that one com- 
pany would be requited for each author- 
ized division in the troop program and 
one battalion would be required for 
each corps. 

The helicopter industry was not ca- 
pable of meeting the Anny's require- 
ments in a short time, because of* pro- 
duction capability, and it xvas necessary 
to extend tlie procurement program over 
a period of years. .After much delibera- 
tion a cargo helicopter program xvas 
set up in 1953 for procurement of a 
sufficient quantity of helicopters to 
equip 12 battalions xvith 67 copters per 
battalion. 

This reflected industry’s capacity to 
produce and the development of cargo 
copters suitable for Army use. The pro- 
curement plan extends through fiscal 
1959. To date the Army has less than 
100 cargo helicopters in service. 
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PRODUCTION 


NEARING COMPLETION^ sbiiig oi Cutlasses move along line with wings folded. ACTION VIEM' shows Cutlass top detail. 

First Photos Show F7U-3 Production 



NOSE SECTION minus cauopy and some of plane’s avionic gear is eased into position 
os bclly-band slings for connectson to fuselage center sectian (left). Center fuselage's 
curved outer portioa houses duct for air iuLct to turbojet 


These first published pictures of 
Chance Vouglit Aircraft, Inc.’s F7U-5 
Cutlass production line show some of 
the inujor assembh phases for this tsvin- 
jet, carrict-based lighter. 

Other versions of the plane include a 
missile launcher (1'7U-5M). photo-re- 
connaissance (F7U-iP) and ground at- 
t.ick (A2U-1) planes. 

Now being delivered to the Nav\' for 
fleet operation, the l'7U-3 is rated in the 
inore-fhan.650-mph. class. It is pou’cicd 
by Westinghonse H<' turbojets fitted 
with afterburners. 

To facilitate stowage aboard carriers, 
the plane's outer wing panels fold along 
a hinge line located just outboard of the 
two fins which tower above the airfoil 
trailing edge. 



I'USELAGE CENTER SEC’HON, looking forward, reveals large 
bays in which electrical wiring and fittings are being installed. .An 
aft fuselage section will attach to bulkhead framing workers. 
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TURBOJET WITH AFTERBURNER, one of two Westing- 
liouse J*l6s powering the Cutlass, is slid into place in fuselage. 
•Vflerburnct shroud now is being built from RC-70 titanium. 
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T.AILCONE houses dual afterhmncr exhausts, has separating stinger a( 
arm, seen near toji of unit at riglit, serves fr>r iellisoiiing gasoline, while 
base is part of arrangemeut for cooling afK'rburncr on the |TG. 



EXHAUST OPENINGS gape at end of tailcone as it is lifted into place for attachment 
to aft fuselage. Stinger between two exhaust openings has been considered for fabtica. 
tioD from tituniuDi. Fuehjettisoning ami, cooling scoop arc seen at right. 


HUGE FIN is suspended in sbngs os it is 
fitted in place for connecb'on to wing stub. 
Rudder, is yet to be installed. 
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NOW irS BENDIX AIRBORNE RADAR! 



pilot can negotiate the smoothest course 
through and around storms. 

Special features incorporated in Bendix 
Airborne Radar permit terrain mapping and 
beacon navigation ... on dual indicators 
if desired. . ..... 

For price and further 
inform., i.„, wm. ,o ,h. 
nearest address below. 1 awatiom 


Today it's available . . . airborne radar 
by Bendix* Radio! It’s designed especially 
for airline and executive aircraft. 


Storm detection at a time early enough 
to avoid turbulence is now possible. Con- 
tour circuitry presents rainfall gradients, 
thus allowing the pilot to determine the ex- 
tent of turbulence. With this knowledge the 


Major use in commercial aircraft is avoidance of storms and 
associated turbulence . . . positive indication of obstacles along 
flight path. Reliable . . . low maintenance cost . . . light in weight 
. . . reasonably priced. 




oendix 


Kadio 






Discover for Yourself 
the 

Many Advantages of 




R|^^^5I^5'T"^5FLE)C corporation 







Switches for 

«"«*er all on 


""”•^1 •oniMon, 


' Why Aircraft Designers choose 
MICRO SWITCH Hermetically Sealed 


TOP— Die cast enclosures with condensa- 
tion drain holes for mounting assembly of 
3 hermetically sealed switches (left); two 
switches (center) and one switch (right). 
For rotary actuation. 

LEFT-Hermetically sealed switch with 
sealed leads for single-pole, single- throw 
operation, Also available, single- pole, dojble- 


(Left) I 


H MICRO SWITCH provides a true hermetic seal 

B by glass to metal and metal to metal sealing 

Hermetic sealing of MICRO SWITCH prcxlucts is accom- life on d-c current is 25,000 operations, 
plished by the most modern methods to assure a true The switch is designed to conform to Militi 

hermetic seal. This means glass to metal and metal to cation MIL-S-6743. It is interchangeable w 

metal seals. switch Type “Z” pin plunger basic switcl 

The sealing procedure assures that (1) the switch housings and actuators, 
container is completely evacuated of all moisture and MICRO SWITCH engineering has pioneered ir 
gases, (2) thoroughly tested for leaks of any kind and opmenc of many outstanding special switch 
(3) filled with the exact amount of the proper gas for the rigid requirements of aircraft use. MICI 

the most perfect switch operation. engineers are specialists in solving aircraft 

MICRO SWITCH hermetically sealed switches have a problems. Their assistance is available with 
d-c rating of S amperes motor load, 10 amperes indue- obligation. You are invited to contact t 
tive load, and 25 amperes resistive load at 30 volts d-c. branch office for complete information on i 

Ratings are the same at any altitude. Minimum contact SWITCH line. 


vlth sealed plunger 
innectlon. (Right) 
nfor panel sealing. 


MICRO SWITCH provide 

wide variety of actuators A 
and housings for hermet-^j 
icatly sealed switches 


Toggle switch assemblies for two hermeti- 
cally sealed switches (left), for one switch 
(right). 


SWITCH 


(Left) Plunger actuator for use as push 
ton or limit switch. (Right) Standard 
metically sealed switch. 


A DIVISION Of MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELl REGULATOR COMPANY- 

-J FREEPORT, HUNOI5 


MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 
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Missiles Impose New Hurdles for Tubes 


Statistical sampling tecimiques have 
enabled electron tube manufacturers 
to raise the average quality of the tubes 
they ship. But tlie military cannot af- 
ford to play a statistical version of Rus- 
sian Roulette in guided missiles where 
a single tube failure practically assures 
an aborted mission. 

I. aching a Innnan crew to take over 
when equipmerrt fails or to report on 


the malfunction after the mission, mis- 
siles demand a very much higher degree 
of tube reliabilitv than do piloted air- 
craft. 

► Hosv to Get Il-Stcps uliicli two mis- 
sile nianufactiircrs. North .\mcrican .-\s - 
iatioii and Chance Vonght Aircraft, are 
taking to get more reliable tubes were 
described recently by B. A. Kleinhofer, 
supers’isor of electronics engineering at 


NAA’s Downey plant, and R. E. Lanier, 
wlio is lead svstems design engineer at 
eVA, 

Kleinliofer’s paper was delivered be- 
fore an Institute of Navigation meeting 
in Los Angeles; Lanier's paper was 
given at the Sixth Soutliwestern Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers conference in 
Tulsa. 

There is an old axioiit tliat you can- 
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inal 3J,000 tubes passed all these tests 
:md were "blue coded” indicating that 
tlicv arc suitable for missile use. 

The 26% which passed the MU. 
electric-.il performance tests, but wiiich 
had construction flaws, are “yellow 
coded” for use in non<ritical installa- 
tions, such as in the lab for experimen- 
tal equipment, uhete they will not en- 
counter shock and vibration. 

► Under the Microscope— W'lien tube 
innards are examiued under a niicro- 
scopc, N.\A finds many potential 
causes of failnre, Kleinhofcr indicated. 
Photographs of some of the rejects, 
viesved under a microscope, showed; 

• Partially melted structural support 
for tube elements, appiircntly d;nnagcd 
during the welding process. The oper- 
ator who assembled the tube had also 
made two attempts to weld supports to 
the tube elements, and a fragment ot 
the first unsuccessful attempt was still 
attached. Kleinhofcr said that such a 
fragment is tolerated onh if it appears 
to be firmly anehorod and has adequate 
clearance from other electrodes (see 
p- >4). 

• Poor bond between tungsten lieater 
wire and electrode to wliich it con- 
nects, evidenced by a lack of visual in- 
dication of wire bciirg embedded in tlic 
element. 

• Damaged grid fntiis, cut during proc- 
ess of assembly. Kleinhofcr not^ that 
only a couple of cut turns were visible 
on the particular tube shown, the test 
)>eing cmcred by the tube’s anode. 
When the tube was disassembled, it 
^^as found that 29 out of 54 grid svircs 
Ii.id been cut (see left). This and simi- 
i;ir experiences have led North Ameri- 
can to use X-ray inspection to supplc- 
mait its visual microscopic test. 

► X-Ray Inspection— NAA X-nns each 
of its tubes in two positions, one with 
the element supports parallel to the 
plane of the film, the other with them 
perpendicular to the film. (X-tay views 
of a subminiature tube ate shown on 
p. 54). To obtain maximum radiographic 
definition and contrast. North Ameri- 
can bad to experiment with such fac- 
tors as distance to the X-ray source, ex- 
posure, type of film and X-ray voltage. 
However. Klcinhofer reported that 
with only 1 2 basic settings, .N’,\A is 
able to accommodate a hundred difici- 
ciif ttpes of tubes, including octal, 
miniature and subminiature. 

X-ray inspection results in as many 
tube rejections as sisual microscopic 
procedures, Kleinhofcr reported, show- 
ing that it pavs its wav. 

► Polariscopic Inspection-Military con- 
trol specs check for stresses in the glass 
envelope on a sampling basis in which 
tube is alternately plunged into boil- 
ing and freezing water. 

N’.^A finds this impractical for 100% 
testing, so it has substituted the use of 
a polariscope which employs polarized 


CHANCkl ^'OUG^T uses aging to get more reliable tubes for its Regnliis guided missile. 


not inspect quality into a product, in 
as I-inier expresses it; "No matter how- 
many Fords you inspect, you’ll neser 
find a Cadillac.” However, since mis- 
sile manufacturers have no direct con- 
trol over tube quality, tliey have no 
choice but to use inspection and test 
to weed out wieak sisters. 

Both NAA and CVA subject 100% 
of their missile tubes to inspection and 
test. North American goes one step 
further by employing microscopic, X-r.iy 
and polariscopic inspection to discoscr 
internal construction flaws which could 
lead to failure in rugged mhsilc cii- 
vironment- 

► Rejection Rates— Katli inaniifacturct 
lias subjected more than 30,000 tubes 
to non-dcstnictis'c electrical per- 
formance tests set forth in appropriate 
MIL (or JAN) specs. The CVA pro- 
gram has extended over three sears, the 
N.AA program over two. 

Electrical test rejection rates over 
these periods have averaged; 

• 896 at North American. 

• 14% at Cliance Vouglit. 

'I’licrc are several explanations for 
eVA's higher rejection nite. Its pro- 
gram sbirted earlier when there were 
few military {premium) tubes available. 
Over the past nine months, 10,800 mili- 
lary-approved tubes tested at C\'A 
yielded a rejection rate of 9.6%, com- 
parable to the N.^A figure. Howeict 
CVA is still forced to use .some coni- 
merciiil-fy pc tubes (for lack of prem- 
ium-type countcr]3arts) and 7,100 of 
these tested over tlic .same period suf- 
fered a rejection rate of 18.8%, I-anicr 
reported. 

Another reason CVA's higher rejec- 
tion rate; The company has continued 
to tighten test limits so that despite 
improved tubes its rate has remained 
essentiallv constant over the three-vear 
period. CVA is currently testing prem- 
ium tubes to limits which are 5% 
tighter at both ends than those specified 


ill MII.-K-IB under wliidi tlie tubes 
arc procured. I his is to compensate for 
inaccuracies in C\'.\ test equipment. 

► Graded for Use- 'I’ubcs that siirsive 
Nortli .Xmerican’s electrical performance 
tests arc then subjected to physical in- 
.spcctinn cheeks intended to disclose 
incipient faults. Some 66% of the Orig- 


ONLY A FEW cut grid wires on a submin 
tube were visible under a miccoscope (lop) 
until tlic anode uses reiiiowd, disclosing tbat 
half of the tube's grid wires bad been cut. 
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Noise from a be-bop trumpet starts out weak — comes out strong 
. . . just the opposite from this dramatic silencing installation where 
the noise from the turbo jec comes in at tremendous intensities 
(loud enough to kill a man), yet winds up practically noiseless. 

That's the magic of Maxim silencing ... a science pioneered 
by Maxim for over 30 years. 

If your problem is silencing — consult Maxim, the undisputed 
leader in the science of silencing. 

THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 

115 Homestead Avenue, Hartford 1, Conneeticul 


the music goes 
round and round... but 

..M C9n't erne out hon 





COOPER ALLOY EQUALS QUALITY 

CA=Q 

THE TESTED FORMULA FOR 

QUALITY STAINLESS CASTINGS 



For sound castings of intricate 
design produced experimen- 
tally in small lots or mass pro- 
duced by the thousands and 
tens of thousands . . . the air- 
craft industry has come to rely 
on COOPER ALLOY, 

Whether the job requires 
molding in sond, spinning in 
metal molds, or casting in resin 
bonded shells. Cooper Alloy 
offers the latest in technical 
knowledge, the most advanced 
equipment and a spirit of pio- 
neering leadership that has 
kept it attuned to the ever- 
changing needs of the aircraft 
industry. 

Bu//e/in CC54 will give you a 
clearer picture of our facilities, 
our experience and our know- 
how. Write for your copy todoy. 



COOPER ALLOY 

THE COOPCK ALlOr FOUNDRY CO. • HILLSIDE, N.J. 


liglit to iliow areas of liigh stress crai- 
concenhation. The technique is de- 
scribed ill a Bell Telephone Labs paper 
released through the Radio-Eleclronic- 
Teles'ision Manufacturers Assn, on Mar. 
9. 195! ("A Method for Measuring 
Strain in Side M'alls of Glass Bulbs and 
Completed Tubes"). 

► Putting Data to Use— North Ameri- 
can is amiK'zing the reasons for rejec- 
tion on tubes uTiich fail to pass electri- 
cal performance tests and the fre- 
quenci' of rejection for specific caiiscs. 
Thc resulting information is then for- 
warded periodicaliv to tube manufac- 
tures and the Militars', Klcinhofcr says. 

In addition, the blue and yellow 
coded tubes arc .serialized so that if and 
when they fail, the type failure can be 
correlated with initial inspection data. 

Tubes that fail in service arc re- 
turned to an engineering group for ex- 
amination to determine cause. Object 
is to determine what additional things 
to look for during the initial inspection 
to prevent future failure. 

► Tubes Getting Better-Tliaiiks to im- 
proved tube qiialits' and the new prem- 
ium-type tubes, Kleinhofer reports that 
reject rates are going down. During 
December, NA.\ tested 6.600 tubes, 
found 77% flawless (blue code), com- 
pared to the 66% average for the prev- 
ious two years. In one batch of sub- 
min tubes, the flawless yield «as 87%. 
Kleinhofer reports. 

Klcinhofcr concludes that micro- 
scopic inspection, which is required in 
military acceptance specs for premium 
subinin tubes, should also be cmploied 
for miniature and octal ts'pcs. and that 
X-ray inspection for all types may be 
desirable. 

► Tube Aging at CVA— Chance Vought 
is currently aging its high-vaenum tubes 
for 100 hours, including bnm-in time 
at the tube factory, at operating voltages 
thc\' will meet in actual use. 

CVA has found little difference in 
tube failure rates when tubes are gis’on 
a longer aging period, but a significant 
diffaence if burn-in is shortened to 50 
hours. However, witli higher-quality 
tubes now coming along. Lanier says 
that CV.\ hopes to shorten the aging 
period to 50 hours. Gas tubes are 
given a 24-hour bum-in. 

► Good Lots and Bad— C\'.5 has found 
that individual batches of tubes will 
cither h.nve a rejection rate below 25% 
or above 50%, MTien rates run 50% or 
more, the tubes in the batch which do 
pass tests limits are normally close to 
the ragged edge, Lanier says, .^s a re- 
sult, CVA decided to scrap all tubes in 
a given lot when the rejection rate ex- 
ceeds 30%. and with improved-quality 
tubes has recently cut the figure to 20%. 

To sa\ e time which would be wasted 
111 testing all tubes in a had lot, CVA 
uses a sampling plan to detect dcfec- 
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tis'C lube batches, with a certainty of 
0.95, Lanier reports. For e.xamplc, m 
..1 500-tube lot, if file of the first lu 
lubes tested are rejected, the entire 
lot is automatically rejected. Lots with 
less than the critical percentage of re- 
jects will be 100% tested, altliough 
the entire lot subscqiieiith' may be re- 
jected, Lanier savs. 

► Missile Manufacturer's Philosophy— 
Lanier undoubtcdlv spoke for all mis- 
sile mamifactiirers when he said that 
"Chance Vought .-^ireraft conducts a 
tube-processing program, not to com- 
pete with the tube manufacturer, but 
heciiusc we have to . . . in order to 
obtain the desired qiiiilit)'. 

“The effectiveness of . . . (this) pro- 
gram has been reflected in the higfi 
reliabilits- of our Regulus guided mis- 
sile. If it were possible to obtain that 
reliability without our processing tubes, 
we would be happv to conclude the 
program todaw" 

-Philip Klass 

New Avionic Devices 
Are Put on Market 

A variety of new components and 
devices suitable for avionic use, which 
have recently been announced, include: 

• Printed Circuit Connectors, "PC” 
series, for direct connection to printed 
cirniit boards for maximum space 
economy, are as-ailable with up to 44 
contacts and poIarizaHon provisions to 
assure proper connection. New units 
.arc .nvaiTabie with three different ts’pes 
of insulating material from: Electronic 
Sales Div.. Dejur-Amsco Corp., 45-01 
Northern Blvd.. Long Island Citv, 
N. Y. 

• Lightweight Resistors, Type “P", of 
the precision encapsulated wiresvoimd 
h’pe, are now available in all MTI.-R- 
93A lug-type styles as well as several 
RB52 .axial-lead types, in commercial 
ivattage ratings to 3.5 w for 125C op- 
eration. Resistor bobbins and encap- 
sulating coatings are made of same 
resin, enabling units to withstand tem- 
perature cycling more severe than called 
out in MIL specs, according to inami- 
Facturer. Bulletin L-’O gives added in- 
formation, Shallcross Manufacturing 
Co.. Collingdate, P.i. 

• Molded Tubular Capacitors, paper 
l\pe, designed to withstand sei’ere en- 
vironmental conditions, can be oper- 
ated at 150% of rated voltage for 2511 
hr. at 85C, mamifacturer says. New 
units, called Tropicaps. are avail.ibU' in 
standard sizes and ratings, described in 
Bullerin 106, av.iilable from: Micamohl 
Radio Corp., 1087 Flushing .Me. 
Brooklyn. N, Y. 

• High Temp Transformers, designed 
for 175C operation, use molded open- 
type constnictifm to provide up to 50% 
sveighf saving, actinding to iiiamifac 



RESISTANCE TO CORROSION AND 
HEAT! Plus greater strength, longer life, 
low temperature ductility, non-magneiic 
and anti.seize qualities! Precision made 

AVAILABILITY! Anti-Corrosive’s IN 
STOCK inventory of the popular varieties 
V t and sizes of stainless steel aircraft fasten- 
ings means immediate delivery of your 
requirements. Special orders are delivered 
faster, too, due to streamlined production 
schedules for these important items! 



LOWER COST! Superior production 
capacity and know-how means lower costs, 
helps you stay within production budgetsi 
Remember, Anti-Corrosive is America's 
olden and largest firm dealing exclusively 
in stainless fastenings. 
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Two world leaders io Che manufacture of aviation gas 
turbines recently combined engineering forces through a 
ten-year technical cooperation agreement. As a result, 
Westinghouse and Rolls-Royce will exchange the wealth 
of design, development and production experience gained 
from their respective work on turbine-type power plants. 
This makes available an unprecedented amount of capa- 
bility for jet engine development and provides the world's 
largest source of aircraft propulsion. 

Westinghouse— Rolls-Royce can now supply turbo-prop 
and Jet power for commercial transport, military aircraft, 
guided missiles and the many flight concepts still on the 
design boards . . . giving America's airplane builders the 
advanced engine designs required for successful conquest 
of supersonic flight. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


I engines . 


Electric Cor 




Westinghouse— Rolls-Royce 
technical interchange 
advances jet development 


you CAN BE SURE. ..IP ir^ 


Westinghouse 





tiircr. 'I'rati^foruicf'. ate designed to 
MlI,-’l'-27 specs, including Grade I 
liumiditv tests. Sterling Transfoniier 
Corp-. 191 N- 7th St,. Brooklvn 11, 
X. Y, 

• Tiny Precision Pot. 7/8-in. diii,. 
weighing onlv J oz. uses precious 
inefiils in its construction, including • 
gold alloy take off brush. Xew D-Uld 
units are available ssith resistances up 
to 50,000 ohms, with linearitv of ±1%. 
lip to 360-deg. rotation. Resistance 
nniterial has temperature coeffieient ot 
0.00002 parts/eleg. C for. values of sOO 
ohms or more. Unit may be oper- 
ated at ambient temperatures of —671' 
to 250F. Manufacturer is Jet Elec- 
tronics Inc., 93 Mass. .Sve., Boston. 

Two Firms io Build 
Airline Seleal Units 

Motorola and Bendix Radio hare 
moved quickly to meet airline interest 
in Seleal, new selective calling system 
which enables a ground dispatcher 
to ring a binu'cr and flash light in 
cockpit of a specific airplane to which 
he wants to talk, reliering flight crew 
of continuously monitoring its receivers 
(AviATtON Week Nov. 16, p. 61). 

Motorola’s Communications and 
Electronics Disision, which calls its 



MOtOHOIA ground dispatcher’s selector 
p.iiid permits ground operator to "buzz" 
any indisidual aircraft to which he wants 
In talk. 



BENDIX airborne decoder flashes cockpit 
light and rings buzzer uben it is triggered. 


equipment "Quick-Call," announced 
it lias rcceiicd Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration appror-al of its system. 
Bendix says it will soon begin mar- 
keting its unit, the SCL-3 Selective Call- 
ing Svstem. 

• Motorola. Push-button calling on 
new Motorola dispatcher's console (see 
plmtol transmits two dual-tone pulses 
orcT regular IIF or VHF transmittcr. 
Morc than 1,400 different combina- 
tions (codes) Ilf tones ate available, 
with each aircraft assigned an individual 
code. Disp.itchcr can change code of 
individual aircraft call units (five shown) 
at will. 

The Motorola airborne decoder 
weighs 13 lb., has dual channels for use 
with t«o receivers, or can be obtained 
with single channel. When its specific 
code is received, unit flashes cockpit 
light, rings buzzer. First of Motorola 
Seleal units is now in use on Pan Amer- 
ican’s Fiji-New Zealand route, has CAA 
approsal- 

• Bendix Radio Seleal, both the air- 
borne decoder (photo) and the associ- 
ated dispatcher console, are operation- 
ally similar to the Motorola system. 

Both are designed to the basic spec 
(characteristic) drawn up by Airlines 
Electronic Engineering Committee of 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 

Airborne decoders cost approximafelv 
S500 to S600. 


Engineered for 
Extreme 
Efficiency 

ifiM an 

Environment Resistant 
Bendix Electrical Connector 
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n thia new iceable elrc 








ml over an AN-A/B < 


n Ibe Butdcr-well area p 


icede. Ibe open cable c 


SCINTILLA DIVISION ol ~BeildiX 

SIDNEY, NEW YORK ..ar... 
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/#T£ST 

STANDS. 


STAND THt* ‘ 
TEST OF TIME! 


mmercial |^esearch Laboratories, Inc. 


• When outomotive and aircraft manufaclurers first encountered 
the problem of determining in advance how certain engine acces- 
sories would perform under actual operating conditions. Com- 
mercial Research Laboratories engineers developed special test 
stands which would supply this information. 

To test for optimum efficiency of jet fuel nozzles, for example, 
the nozzle is mounted in a Cox Nozzle Test Stand in which tem- 
perature and pressure are controlled ond fuel is passed through 
the nozzle at the rote required. The fuel is automatically weighed 
by on electronic weighing device within the test stand ond from 
this informolion the nozzle rate of flow is computed. 

Cox precision-weighing Colibroling Stonds ore equally in> 

which ore used to meosure the exact flow role must themselves be 
calibrated and regularly checked on these portable, highly 
accurate stands. 

Despite the difficult tasks these and other Cox test stands ore 
called upon to perform In helping industry to solve complex 
testing problems, they have built up on outstanding record of 
many years of dependable service and performance. 


Ai 




Call in Parker for faster service on 
engine accessories for hot-air systems 


"When you call in Parker for engine accessories, we 
can offer fasc service on everything from proposals to 
shipments,'' explains R. P. MacDonald, Parker sales 
engineer. He continues , . . 

"Let me briefly describe these accessories for engine 
hot-air systems, from left to right. Our shutoff valve 
and pilot valve, used in nozzle cooling, are both 
extremely simple in design, The butterfly valve can 
operate at 500°F ambient and handle air up to 700°F. 

"Shown on the right-hand page, our anti-icing and 
de-icing valves help keep an engine’s air-intake section 
free from ice. Each can handle air up to 600°F. With 
seal modiflcaiion, the de-icing valve will carry air up 
to 900°F. The motor-aauated shutoff valve assembly, 
shown on the far right, is available with rotor, butter- 
fly, shear-plate, or poppet construction. 

"Parker has centralized aU engine-accessory engi- 
neering and manufacturing into a single operating 


division. Here you'll find engineers working to design 
accessories that offer not only extra performance 
benefits but also cost savings, Because quality depends 
largely upon precision manufacturing, you'll also find 
we use the most advanced manufacturing techniques 
and many one-of-a-kind machines. And, the inspec- 
tions and tests that each accessory must pass prove 
Parker customers get what they order. 

"Having a specialized group of customers, we are 
able to gear these facilities to a faster, more stream- 
lined way of doing business. 

"Whether you are interested in engine accessories 
for hot-air systems or for fuel or hydraulic systems, 
why not call us in? We'll be glad to discuss your require- 
ments and offer assistance." 

Engine Accessories Division 
The Parker Appliance Company 
17325 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio 



Precision grinding (shown above) on these stainless steel 
parts is checked to within 0.0001-inch accuracy. Grinders are 
able to hold 0.nn02-inch concentricity between diameters. 




COMPANY 

ADMESS 

OTY 


Send for new brochure. It's a 24-page picture tour of 
Parker’s Engine Accessories Division, showing its products, 
plus unusual engineering, maaufaauring and test equipment. 
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Hydraulic and fluid 
system comparvents 



NYLOK 

ONE-PtECE 

Self-locking bolts 
and screws that 
eliminate safety 
wiring . . . 



Stop wasting time end money on intricate and complicated safety 
wiring! Use NVLOK self'locking screws and bolts. They lock them* 
selves in any position, seated or unseated ... no other parts needed. 
They assure positive, vibration-proof locking without galling, distor- 
tion or mutilation of threads or seating surfaces. The resilient nylon 
insert provides the wedge that locks, It's always there, can't be left 
out or forgotten and may be safely re-used many times. 

So cut costly assembly time, eliminate extra safety-wiring labor and 
materials by using NYLOK self-locking screws and bolts. When you 
use NYLOK, you don't need drilled-head screws and bolts because 
NYLOK screws and bolts lock themselves! 





Manv<actL.r>n gf Nylon-Uel.d (asttner. sover.d by U.S. patanh and patents pending 

Main Offices and Factory — Elmira Heights, N. Y. 

Offices in: New Yeti. City a Qetreit a Chieagp • North Hellywned 



New Aceelei’oineler 
Balanc es G Tor(|iu‘ 

\ tins scrso ssstuni gunaiitus turtcnt 
(II cmm’ltrb.ilanLu torc)iic produced b\ 
jctdcT.itimi in a new scno .ictdcroni- 
UtT amicmiiccd bv Doiiiicr Sciciitilic- 
Co. Ibis fomitctciirrc'iit c-iiublcs tbc 
acucluHiiiictiT to iiKiiMiru to four sig- 
nihamt figures. 

Ooiiiicr s new device comes m two 
niodcK, one for liiic-ar luid tbc other 
tor angiiLit iiccclcnitions. Krror due to 
inctiiui is suid to be 0.0002G, oulput 
proportioii.ilitv is within 0.1%, and 
Ircguciity response extends to 100 cps., 
or less if desired. 

.\dditiomil details tire presented in 
compiinv's Bulletin DS.Vl. Donnet’.s 
address:' 2S29 Seventb St.. Berkeley 10, 
Calif. 



► Bciidix Airborne Radar Test— Bendix 
Radio has reportedly completed plans 
with a major U.S- international air 
carrier to test the prototype model of its 
X-band (5.2 Cm.) weather warning radar 


► New U1 IF Trarrsmilting i'ubcs-RC.\ 
lias .miioiineed two new liglitweight 
UHF ''pencil" triodes suitable for use 
in airborne transmitters at altitudes ms 
to 60,000 ft. Ihe units arc Uie first of 
the RCA pencil tubes to feature ex- 
ternal cooling radiators, gising tlicm ii 
maxinuiin plate dissipation of 13 watts. 
Tlic new 6263, intended for use as an 
Rl’' power amplifier or CW oscillatoi. 
lias an amplification factor of 27. Tlic 
6264. intended primarily for use as .i 
fteqncncv multiplier, lias a mu of 4b. 

► Northwest Tries Remote VHFs- 
Nortliwcst Orient Airlines is now oper- 
ating remote VHF stations on its Clii- 
cago-Minneapolis routes witli stations 
at LaCrosse (Wis.) and Rochester 
(Minn.) tied into its Minneapolis 
center by telephone line. This permits 
direct VHF contact throughout most 
of the Cliicigo-Minneapolis leg. North- 
west is using Collins Radio RC-301 
SI stem, wliicb allows up to four unat- 
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tended stations to be operated. Each 
of the three stations in the network 
operates at the same nominal frequency 
(131-9 me.) but with a 10-kc, separation 
to avoid interference. 

► Bendix Ships First DMEs— Bendix 
Radio has delivered the first of its 
civil airborne DMEs and reports a 
backlog of $250,000 in DME orders. 
One of the first Bendix sets will go 
into a plane owned by Frueliaiif Trailer 
Co, Bendix recently completed its 
first DME factory-training program. 

► MDE-MPE Service Tests— Navy is 
getting ready to scrsicc test a quaiititi 
of sonobuoss constracted with its new 
MDE-MPE ("Tinkertoy") technique. 

► New Radomc Material— Strcjiiiliiicd 
radomes which permit microwave trans- 
mission at any angle of incidence with- 
out changing polarization, and witli or 
witijout change of direction. whicliCACt 
is desired, can be made using a new 
wall construction (type "B") dcsclopcd 
by McMillan Laboratories, company 
reports. Type B construction is a sand- 
wich of thick low-diclectric skins with 
a tliin liigh-dielecftic cote, which Mc- 
Millan says lias proven extremely 
rugged. Company’s address is 28 Cen- 
tral St., Ipswich. Mass. 

► Gen. Ctaigie 'I'o Speak— Lt. Gen. 
Lawrence Ctaigie, llS.Al’', will deliver 
keynote address at the Symposium on 
Automatic Production of Electronic 
Equipment, -\pt. 19-20, at the I'bir- 
mont ilotcl, San Francisco. The sym- 
posium, first of its kind on tlic West 
Coast, is sponsored jointly by Stanford 
Research Institute and US.M'. 

► Britain Buys Decca Radais-British 
Ministry of Supply lias ordered an un- 
disclosed number of the low-cost Dccca 
424 airfield control and apptoacli 
radars, for Roial Ait Force use (Avia- 
riON Week Jan. 11. p, 43). The con- 
tract calls for air transpoilablc versions 
for quick set-up in forward airfidd.s. 



nuclear inergy 

jet transports 

super-snnic llzhters 

cnntinuinE development ol Uie Super 

Constellation and other production models 


These career positions have been created by Lockheed’s program of 
diversified development — a program that means more scope for your 
ability and more opportunity for promotion because it is diversified. 

increased pay rates now in effect 

In addition to more generous travel and moving allowances 
opportunity, you receive the chance for you and your family to 
enjoy life in Southern California 

Lockheed invites qualified aerodynamicists and aerodynamics engineers 
to apply for these positions. Coupon below is for your convenience. 


► Printed Connector Soon— CenemI 
Electric will soon amioimtc production 
plans for miniature jsriiited connectors, 
designed to male directly with printed- 
circuit boards. Plans w ill inchidc licens- 
ing of a major connectot inimnfacturcr 
as a second source. Originally called 
Novacon, deiice has been renamed 
"Print Wire Connector." GE spokes- 
man says decision to go alicad resulted 
in part from flood of inquires wliich fol- 
lowed Aviation Week's Nov, 10, 1952, 
story based on a paper delivered at the 
National Electronics Conference. De- 
vice will be marketed by company’s 
Components Dept-, Electronics Div., 
Syracuse, N- Y. — PK 


LOCKHEED 
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USS Carilloy 
passes rigid 


steel 

tests for propeller blades 


Carilloy© Steels 

niCTHIC FUtNACI OH OFIN NIA»H COMFIITI FFODVCIION FACIUIII* IN <Hl 


cHicAso Oil nnuuiOH 


A n important manufacturer of propel- 
lers for military aircraft has found 
that in stringent magnaflux tests, USS 
Carilloy steel performs completely sat- 
isfactorily. 

The high stresses in propeller blades 
and hubs naturally require extremely 
high quality steels. Accordingly, the U.S. 
Army and U-S. Navy have set up rigid 
quality specifications requiring that 
every heavily stressed part must be mag- 
nafluxed several times during its produc- 
tion. 

With USS Carilloy 4340 electric fur- 
nace aircraft quality steel, this important 
manufacturer is able to count on the per- 
formance required for this severe appli- 
cation. The consistent high quality of 
USS Carilloy aircraft steel has meant 
greater savings to this customer through 
minimum magnaflux rejections of costly 
fabricated parts. 

USS Carilloy steels have established 
an enviable record for meeting the high- 
est quality requirements. Therefore, when 
you need a standard AISI analysis or a 
special steel for an unusual application, 
it pays to call in a USS Service Metallur- 
gist. He can help you solve any steel 
problem. 



EQUIPMENT 


Dallas Firm Expands Overhaul Facilities 



• Southwest Airmotive Co. 
spends $250,000 on engine- 
instrument shops, broadens 
distributor sales program. 

Soiitliwest Aimiotive Co. is aiming 
to set new company records in its en- 
larged production and overhaul facili- 
ties. at Love Field, Dallas. 

llic firm, which sprawls through 
22^,000 sq. ft. in six buildings, plus 
50 acres of concrete parking apron at 
Love Field, has recently completed a 
quaitcr-niillion-dollar expansion and im- 
prosemenl program. 

► What's New— Here ate some of the 
changes that the new building and 
(.quipment program have des’cloped; 

• tsolarged lab. SAC’s instrument lab- 
oratory has undergone a major enlarge- 
ment and has been completelv re- 
equipped to handle all the latest tj-pc 
instruments, both electrical or vacuum. 
Manned by factory-trained specialists, 
the facility also engages in its specialty 
of custom-designing and manufactur- 
ing executive-aircraft instrument panels, 
Southwest worked closely with Eclipsc- 
Piunecr division of Bendix Aviation 
Chirp., for whom SAC is a distributor, 
in planning the new lab. 

• Mote production. S.AC has under- 
taken full-scale production in a 35,000- 
sq. ft. addition to its engine os'erhaul 
|)lant, which set a company ra'ord last 
scar by turning out 2,105 completely 
rebuilt powerplants. 

• More test celts. Tlitough a lease ai- 
r.nigcincnt with BtanifI Airways, whose 
maintenance and overhaul headquarters 
arc also located at Love Field. SAC 
lias added a fifth engine test cell to 
its f.icililics. It will & used primarily 
oil engines larger than the Pratt & 
Wliitney Aircraft R965. 

• Broader sales program. SAC has 
broadened its distributor sales program 
which setxes sescral commercial air- 
lines and fixed-base operators througli- 
out the Southwest. Airline customers 
include Slick. Pan .American, Pioneer, 
Central, American. TW'.\. hronticr. 
Continental, Branilf. Trans-Texas and 
DeUa-C&S. 

• Other im]>roveincnts include: provi- 
sion of an air-conditioned louitge for 
customers, with a car-rental office in 
case a customer needs an automobile 
during his stay in Dallas; e-nlarged flight 
0 |>ctations room, with such facilities as 
a complete aeronautical chart, direct 
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INSTRUlWENT SHOP bas quick-discnnnect wiring at benches to allnw facility expansion. 


Do the Uncertainties of 
Tooling Costs Prevent 
You from Bringing Out 
That New Product? 

A principal of Mechaneecs In- 
corporated will sit down with 
your planners or at your 
Board meeting while your tool- 
ing appropriation is discussed. 
Ws will give you a firm price 
quotation for the process engi- 
neering. tool designing, tool 
building, tool tryout, and 
building of prototypes of your 
new product. Top manage- 
ment executives are invited to 
write lor a copy of ‘The Mech- 
oneers Plan." 

MECHANEERS 

INCORPORATED 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Operating Nationally 
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ENGINEERS 

needed to 
work on new 


hat cppcnings for experienced aircraft 
engineers, and recent engineering 
graduates, 

LAYOUT DESIGNERS AND DRAFTSMEN 


line to C.ntswcll AFB flight control 
center, local telcpliuncs, work desks 
and an information bureau; and private 
lounges and offices for Magnolia Pc- 
ttolcuiii Co. and Delhi Oil Co., wlio 
jointly operate u total of 1> aircraft 
based at Southwest. 

► Engine Shop— ’Hie new addition to 
tlie engine shop tccciitlv activated bv 
SAC allows a straight-line production 
flow of engines from fin.nl assembly 
to test liy means of an oxerhead mono- 
rail system. Included in the new equip- 
ment is a waterfall spr.ix' paint booth 
from which parts are coiivcxed through 
.1 3?-ft,-long infra-red baking oven. 

The plairt, which is an authorized 
representative for both Pratt & Whit- 
nev Aircraft and Wright Aeronautical 
t'orp., includes among its customers 


the Air Force, a manufaetnrer using 
S.\C-rebnilt engines in its new airctaft. 
sc'cral airlines, and private owners all 
ox’cr America. 

I'ooling to overhaul P&W R2800's 
is to be completed by summer. 

► Instrument Shop— S-AC's newly en- 
larged instrument shop has been 
equipped w ith the most up-to-date test- 
ing and ox'crhanl machines and instni- 
ments ax'ailablc. the company says. 
These are used to mainlain and over- 
haul gvTO rotors, bc-arings, and the new- 
est types of electrical instruments. The 
shop IS completelv air conditioned and 
inemdes such equipment as a gyro 
balance stand to calibrate vertical-axis 
gVTOs used in Fhisgate compass trans- 
mitters. PB-10 autopilots, and gyro 
horizons, a lluMgate transmitter, and 


Prefabrical'ed Dome Hangar? 


over 70,000 sq. ft. of floor area and has a 
snlumc of close to 3.3 nuUios cu. ft. The 
company says it will sell, completely erected, 
fur a cost of less than $4 pet square foot of 
floor space. The metal parts ace shipped 

supervises construction by locally hired 
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Designed special// for the Armed Forces . . . 


G.E.S 


Rugged, Engine-driven Energizers 

Give You Mobile, All-purpose Power Source 


SELF-CONTAINED, HEAVY-DUTY G-E power plant, 
driven by industrial-type gasoline engine, fills require- 
ments for 28 to 35-volt aircraft ground power source. 
HIGHLY MOBILE, this unit is mounted on special 4-wheel 
pneumatic-tired trailer. Operating independently of 
power outlets it is used for starting and servicing all 
types of aircraft in hangar, shop, or on the field. 
VERSATILE GROUND POWER supplied by G-E Air- 
craft Energizers meets every need for starting jet or 
reciprocating engines, ground checking and testing of 
instruments, factory production testing, and auxiliary 
power supply for repair areas. 

FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, contact your nearest 
G-E Apparatus Sales Office or write for Bulletins 
GEA-SS89, 5988, 5989, 5990. General Electric Co., 
Section 765-2, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

L£7 G.£ HELP SOLVE YOUR 

GROUND POWER SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 







On conducted tours of your factory, is your test de- 
partment a “must-see” or do you hurry visitors past 
It because test equipment being used is a hodge-podge 
of obsolete make-do units? Why not install modem 
equipment made by Sprague! Cost is moderate, effi- 
ciency is much improved. Standard and custom 
models. Write for bulletins. 


:m rdip.sc-Pioiiccr Var-O-Pim-cr, wliicb 
provides a controllable electrical power 
source and metering equipment. 

( lie Var-O-Power unit supplies tliicv- 
phase, 115-v., 400-cyclc power, tlircc- 
phasc, 26-\’„ 400-cycle power, and 
single-phase, 26-v., 400-cycle and vari- 
able d.c- voltages. 

.\lso used is a master directional in- 
dicator tester. A Melmliolt?. coil is avail- 
.ible fur testing all types of li-P I'lux- 
gate compass tt.msinittcrs and standard 
ciinipasscs. 

.Adjacent rooms house machine fool 
equipment, parts imeiilory. sates and 
display counters and regional sales head- 
quarters for Scintilla llivision of Ben- 
dix .As iation Corp. 

► Summary— S.AC’s other major activity 
at I/rvc I'icld is tliat of fuel supplier. 
I.aist year it pumped some 5.5 million 
gal. of gasoline, which, the company 
says, is more than any comparable oper- 
ator in the country handled. 

For tile fiscal year ending May 31, 
SAC anticipates a gross .sales volume 
of between five and six million dol- 
lars. Acarly payroll adds up to 51,250,- 
000 and purchases in the local .area ate 
ahout 51 million. -GLC 


OFF THE LINE 


Hydro-Aire's llvtrol anti-skid desicc 
was recently tested b\- Pan American 
Grace Aira-ays on a DC-6 at l.a Paz. 
Bnlisia. The La I’az landing strip is 
) 3,404 ft. above st-a kwel. is 10,200 ft. 
long, has a clay -like surface covered 
ivitli grilse! and sand. Test results ha\-c 
not been aniiouiiccei. 

Three new custom-interior jobs are 
imderwayat .AiRescarch Aviation Service 
Co., l.os .Angeles International Airport. 
Tss-o of the aircraft are Convair 340s 
(owner! by the Texas Co. and Union 
Carbide and Carbon Co.), which will 
.slso get Sperry A-12 autopilots and ex- 
terior paint jobs. The third plane is a 
Lockheed [.odcstar (owned bv Texas 
K.TStcrn Transmission Co.). .AiRcsearch 
recently completed installation of an 
.\-12 autopilot, a new engine, and a 
one-picce windshield in a Scars, Roc- 
buck executive DC-s. 

Manning. Maxwell &• Moore's Aircraft 
Products Diiision is putting np a new 
50,000-.sq. ft. plant in Danhiirv. Conn., 
where it is planned to employ 500 per- 
sons. more tlinii mice the division's 
present employment. Expansion was 
made necessary by growth of compam 's 
lint of jet engine temperature contrrils, 
pressure switches for rocket and jet 
engine applications, afterburner control 
systems, ru'dranlic s'.ilvcs and thermo- 
couples. 
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POWER BY THE HOUR is a revolutionary 
approach to lower costs in engine mainte- 
nance. You simply pay for the power used 
and know to the penny what your costs will 
be at all times. 

Your engines will be overhauled and fully 
warranteed in P A C’s xvorld-famous Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft authorized engine shops. 
You’ll have the advantages of constant mod- 
ernization, constant surveillance, a complete 
parts history. You’ll have a greater number 
of hours between engine changes. ..less out 
of service time. ..reduced maintenance costs! 


POWER BY THE HOUR is available at 
both Burbank, Calif, and Linden, N.J. It 
will pay you to get the full story at once! 
Phone, wire or write! 

Pacific 
Airmotive 
Corporation 

2940 N. Hollywoed Way, Burbank, Calif. 
Linden Airport, Linden, New Jersey 



Buckets by MISCO 

for Curtiss-Wright 
Turbo Compounds 


This intricate bucket is an integral part of the 
power recovery units in the powerful Curtiss- 
Wright Turbo Compound Engine (shown above) 
which is now rated at 3700 h.p. for the U. S. Mili- 
tary Services and has been seleaed by 22 of the 
World’s Leading Airlines for high-speed, long 
range transports. 

Production of this complicated component clearly 
constitutes a notable MISCO achievement in prac- 
tical engineering, metallurgical knowhow, and 
highly skilled techniques to meet the most exacting 
requirements. 

For Castings of Greater Dependability, Beffer 

Performance and Longer Service Life, Specify 



DETROIT DIVISION 
253 SI. Aubin Avenue 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
lerain 7-1S4S 


WHITEHALL DIVISION 
116 West Gibbs Street 
WHITEHALL, MICHIGAN 
WbllebaU 2-1515 


NEW AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


Belgian Firm Offers 
Crankshaft Grinder 

A machine designed for vertical grind- 
ing of CTsnkshafts, said to make measur- 
ing and control operations considerably 
easier, is being offered by a Belgian firm. 
). DcBiiyser. U. S. sales for the equip- 
ment arc being bandied by the Inter- 
national Machinery Co. 

Especially designed to grind crank- 
shafts of DC-3, DC-4 and DC-6 air- 
craft, unit has horizontal bar from the 
slide which permits travel and rotation 
of grindwheei holder. 

Control knob, equipped with a 
vernier measuring within .0004 in. 
toleration, allows adjustment of grind- 
ing wheel ill relation with the work- 
piece. Company notes that entire at- 
tachment can be set back to control 
surfaces just ground. 

Baseplate of frame has revolving 
plate in correct axis of machine, 
motor, is affixed on sliding table and 
can be clamped by two bolts to insure 
correct positioning of workpiece. The 
workpiece is fixed on circular plate 
which rests on sliding table, Taper 
spindle permits steadying of table and 

Vertical column, integral with frame, 
permits use of grinding stay and clock 
gauge for centering of clock pins and 
bearings. 

Vertical movement is obtained from 
handwheel device which allows disen- 
gagement to obtain quick vertical travel 
of saddle. Oscillating movement of 
wheelholdcr is regulated by two dog- 
stops said to pennit grinding of even 
smallest bearings. 

Spindle is made of high-tensile steel. 
Grinding feed is said to be assured by 
means of a micrometic screw. Grinding 
wheels ate fixed by screw, pins and 
tapers, can be easily centered or dis- 
mounted. 

International Machinery Go., 313S 
E. Jefferson, Detroit. Mich. 

175-Ton Inverted Press 
For Extrusion and Bending 

A 175-ton inverted hydraulic press 
for bending and extrusion processes on 
ferrous and non-ferrous parts, as well 
as for upsetting, drawing and coining 
operations that would require special 
auxiliary equipment on standard presses, 
is available from M^alfer P- Hill, Inc., 
Detroit- 

The hydraulic control cylinder is in 
the base of the machine, reducing over- 
all height, avoiding shut-height limita- 
tions, lowering center of gravid and 
providing areas at the top and sides for 
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mounting auxiliary hydraulic cylinders. 

Po«cr is supplied b\ ,i separate Hill 
No. 4 liydraiilic poutt i>ack with a 
20-lip. motor and a 30-gpm., 1.000- 
psi. pump. 

Walter P. Hill, liic.. 22183 Telegraph 
Rd.p Detroit 19, Mich. 

Engine Pre-Oiler 
Prevents Dry Starts 

Dry starts, resulting in possible loss 
of aircraft engine, ate rcfwrtedly pre- 
sented with a newly developed pre-oiler 
which permits complete cleaning and 
lubrication prior to starting. 

Known as the Durham ptc-oiler, it is 
said to operate without ".spot-cracking” 
or carbonizarion of the lubricating oil. 
Added feature is recirculation of oil 
when prc-oilcr is not in use, insuring 
niainteiiance of sufficient oil tempera- 

Durham Aircr.ift Service, Inc., 56-15 
Northern Bhd., Woodside 77, N. Y. 


ALSO ON THE MARKET 


De-iciug compound, developed for re- 
moving ice and frost from military air- 
craft. also has applications in getting 
rid of these substances from coils of 
cooling machinery and other places 
where they fonn. It emits no toxic or 
obnoxious fumes and is harmless to the 
skin, says the maker. Trade name is 
Frost Buster.-Octagon Process. Inc., 
15 Bank St., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 

All-metal cup-type mount, designed to 
protect sensitive equipment from vibra- 
tion and shock in mobile, shipboard 
and industrial applications, employs re- 
silient cushioning material of metal wire 
known as Met-L-Flex. Feature is close 
limiting action created by top and 
bottom Met-DFlex buffet pads within 
housing, providing gradual increase in 
stiffness, along with high damping for 
positive, negative and radial motion 
and shock.— Robinson Aviation. Inc., 
Industrial Division, Teterboro, N. J. 



GOT A JOB FOR 
THE WORLD’S MOST 
SENSITIVE GYRO? 


T hat cylinder you see above should 
soon fce causing a lot of excitement, 
now that we re permitted to take the 
security wraps off. 

Its name is the Honeywell Integrat- 
ing Gyro, called hig for short. To date 
we’ve made over 10,000 of these amaa- 

ing gyros. 

Their moving parts rotate in a fluid 
on a gimbal that is jewel-mounted. Be- 
cause of this nearly ftictionless mount- 
ing, the HIG can measure things as 
minute as a speed 1/lOOth that of the 
hour hand on a watch. 

And it’s so rugged it can do such 
precision jobs even after being used as 

Up to now, major uses of the HIG 
have been in missile guidance systems 
and in radar stabilization and fine con- 
trol systems. You may have a very dif- 
ferent application of the hig in mind. If 
so, we’d like to hear from you. The ad- 
dress is Honeywell Aero Division, Dept. 
658 (AW), Minneapolis 13, Minn, We’ll 
be glad to send full details — on the 
HIG. and on out full gyro line as well. 

Besides the hig, Honeywell, a leader 
in gyro production, manufiiccutes Ver- 
tical Gyros, Gtgeable Vertical Gyros 
and damped and undamped Rate Gyros 
— all available on a mass production 
basis to industry. 



Honeywell 

m 
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They’re pioneering jet-to-jet aerial refueling 


Aerial refueling lias been described as 
one of the must significant advances in 
recent aviation. It progressed another im- 
poriani stop forward tvhen a specially 
fitted Boeing B-47 bomber niarje the 
world's first jct-to-)ct transfer of fuel 
aloft — refueling first a jet fighter and 
later a companion B-47 Slratojet. 

The modified Sitatojet that acts as 

is a 10-milcn-minute medium bomber 
fitted with fuel tanks, high-pressure 
pumps and lines. Designated the KB-47, 
it is demonstrating the practicabilitv of 
aerial refueling at the extreme altitudes 
and high speeds at which modem jet ai^ 
craft normally operate. 

VVhile Bocing'spision-poivered KC-97, 


the standard Air Force tanker, is admi- 
rably suited to the needs of today and 
the immediate future, tests with tfie ex- 
perimental KB-47 prose the feasibility 
of transferring fuel at jet speeds. These 
tests also pave the way for the deiel- 
opment of a jet powered tanker large 
enough to carry ample cargos of fuel, 
anil fast enough to deliver it aloft to jet 
fighters and jet bombers at the speeds 
and altitudes at which they function 
most efliciently- 

Sucll a jet-powered tanker u-ould be 
capable of accompanying jet aircraft on 
their missions, and refueling them hv one 
of several proved niethcxls without the 
necessity of cutting back to loiver speeds 
and dropping down to lower altiludes- 


Rccogniiing the coming need for an 
advanced jet lrans|iort, Boeing is con- 
structing a prototype airnaft designed to 
be adaptable for cither military or com- 
mercial use. This undertaking, in which 
Boeing is investing Its own funds, grows 
naturally out of the company’s leadership 
in the field of lar|c. multi jet aircraft, and 
out of its unparallclcti background of ex- 
perience designing and building aerial 
tankers and aerial refueling equipment. 

I he intcgriiv of Boeing design, re- 
scareli and production is assurance that 
the coming Boeing jet tanker transport — 
like the earlier Flying Fortresses and 
Superfortresses, and the new B-47 and 
B-52 iei bombers— M ill he an aircraft on 
which .America can depend. 




eSSAGE TO AMERICA 


D U S T R 


ONE OF A SERIES 


A 20-YBAR RECORD.,. 

The Electric Power Companies’ 
Case for Public Confidence 


An economic study of the record of Ihc investor- 
owned electric power companies of the United 
States over the past twenty years underwrites 
their claim to public confidence today. A key 
factor of this record is set forth by the chart in 
the middle of this page. This shows that wliile 
the cost of living as a whole has almost doubled, 
the average price of electric energy for residen- 
tial use in the United States has been cut in half. 


The average prices of industrial and commercial 
power also are much lower than they were 
twenty years ago. 

Such a study confirms the record on other key 
accomplishments of the electric power companies 
during the past two decades. 

The;/ have not failed, either in pence or war, 
to meet the nation’s ropidli; e.vpandinp electric 
power requirements. In paping tribute to the 


performance of these companies during World 
War II, J. A. Krug, Director of the Office of War 
Utilities, said. “Pouter has never been too little 
or too late.” The same can be said for the entire 
period of the past twenty years. 

To be readjy with ejiough pouter — on time — 
the electric power companies have erpanded 
their prodttetion fourfold since 1933. This has 
required an investment of over S17 billion in new 


facilities. To raise the funds for this investment 
they have enlisted the participation of about 3 
million direct stockholders. Through life insur- 
ance companies, banks and similar institutions, 
about SO million Anvericans — more than half 
of the notion's total poptilntion — have become 
investors in electric pouter companies. By thus 
relying on private investment for their expan- 
sion, the power companies have provided their 



plant and operating equipment toitliouf burden 
on the taxpayer. 

7n addition, the investor-owned companies 
have paid oboict S12 billion in taxes to various 
governments — national, state and local — over 
the past twenty years. Unlike government-owned 
and -operated systems, they have received no 
public subsidies. When taxes and subsidies are 
taken into account, the rates for electricity 
charged by the investor-owned coinponies hatw 
been as low as, or lower fhon, those charged by 
government-owned and -operated systems. 

Many Americans do not appreciate the job 
that the power companies have done over the 
past two decades. That is due, in part, to the 
public memory of financial abuses by some utility 
holding companies during the 1920’s. This mem- 
ory obscures a clear and unprejudiced view of 
the progress since those days. And some of the 
all-out advocate.s of reliance on government 
rather than on regulated private enterprise for 
the development of our power resources do their 
best to keep this memory of the past alive in 
the present. 


An Impressive Case 

Some special cases of electric power develop- 
ment may involve problerti-s for which the in- 
vestor-owned companies aiv unable to provide 
full solutions. This may be true, for example, of 
some large multiple-purpose projects that com- 
bine electric power generation with related de- 
velopments such as the improvement of naviga- 
tion, flood control and the irrigation of arid lands 
Some of the econimiic and administrative prob- 
lems imposed by such projects are not well 
adapted to effective handling by private enter- 
prise. Flood control and the improvement of 
navigation, for example, usually involve the pro- 
vision of much costly service over and above the 
cost of producing power. 

It is true, however, that in some eases devel- 
opment of the electric power side of multiple- 
purpose projects by private enterprise may well 
be more feasible than would appear from state- 
ments by some government power advocates. 
And the record indicates that even in those proj- 
ects on which both the power generation and the 
other services are handled by public authority, 
it may well be desirable to have the investor- 
owned companies assume the transmission and 
distribution functions. 

Our study of the record of the investor-owned 
and -operated companies over the past twenty 


years has led us, of course, behind the statistics 
that bear on the wisdom of giving them a pri- 
ority in the development of our power resources. 
It reveals that these enterprises are manned by 
people who, through lifetime experience, are 
peculiarly conversant with the needs of the com- 
munities they serve. They have given the con- 
sumer notably good service while conforming to 
standards set and enforced by public regulatory 
commissions. They have won the confidence of 
the investing public. By their nature and their 
experience they are competent to handle any 
power program that can be demonstrated to be 
economically sound. 


The Paramaunt Public Interest 

By their economic performance during the 
last twenty years, the electric power compa- 
nies have earned the confidence of the public. 
By relying on these companies to meet its electric 
power requirements the public will fully protect 
its economic intere.st in ample and efficient serv- 
ice at fair prices. 

That is where our study comes out. Our find- 
ings do not touch the political consideration that 
private operation of electric utilities under pub- 
lic regulation is a safeguard against further con- 
centration of both political and economic power 
in a federal government that already commands 
too great a concentration. But if these findings 
make an economic case for preferring power de- 
velopment by tax-paying business as against 
power development by governmental agencies, 
they clear the way for an appeal to the paramount 
public interest in safeguarding our personal and 
political freedoms against the further encroach- 
nient of government. 
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BUILD YOUR CAREER and help build tomorrow's world with 
the pioneer and leader in lighter-than-alr craft. There's a clear, 
bright future at Goodyear Aircraft for engineers with talent, 
optilude and ambition. 

FORCEFUL, CREATIVE THINKING is the key to Goodyear's pro- 
gressive research and development programs in missiles, elec- 
trical and electronic systems, servomechonisms, new speciol 
devices and fiber resin laminates. Design and development engi- 
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of oirships, oircraft ond oircrofl components. 
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WESTAIR, INC. 


DOUGLAS DC-3'S LEASE 

e FULLY EQUIPPED FOR IMMEDIATE USE 

We have a large Heel oi Douglas DC-3 Aircralt ovoUable lor lease by the day. week, month, 
year— ot longer. The aircralt are equipped with Jonitrol Heater, Airstair Door, Large Waist Level 
Baggage Compartment, Full Badio, Full Anti-icing and De-icing. 

OUR LEASE PLAN IS VERY FLEXIBLE. WE HAVE 
A PLAN FOR YOUR INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Ships May Be Inspected at Either Fort Wayne or Miami Base. 
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Douglas DC-3 Airliner 

Serial No. N173I9; 00:00 hours since re-license 
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dord passenger type ot TWA; Engines: P & W 
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WALLACE AIR SERVICE 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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IMMEDIATE 
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Ready to Fly Away 

2 C-46F 

CARGO PLANES 
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EASY TERMS 


DELUXE 

C-46F 

50 PASSENGER PLANE 
PRICE: $125,000.00 
Easy Terms 
Low Frame and Engine Time 

For Complete Details 
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AIRPLANE 
ENTERPRISES INC. 

29 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Murray Asks $33 Million for Airport Aid 


• Transport chief requests largest appropriation since 
1950, plans spending for defense and safety facilities. 

* New policy woidd increase CAA’s discretionary fund, 
make more money available for state and local projects. 


By Ricliarr] Balentine 

Commerce Department will ask Con- 
gress for a $33-miliion supplemental 
appropriation for its new. tiglitened fed- 
eral airport aid program. 

Aid to state and local governments is 
restricted under the program to con- 
struction that is in tfie strict interest 
of the national defense or airways safety, 
and bans the use of funds for terminal 
building construction. 

Undersecretary of Commerce for 
Transportation Robert Murray outlined 
his airport policy in an -\viation Week 
interview. He says the department in- 
tends to go ahead with a "mote realis- 
tic" aid program than that carried out 
by previous administrations. It now is 
in the hands of the Budget Bureau. 

► largest Amount— Congress appropri- 
ated S45 million tor airport aid the first 
vear the Airport Act was in operation. 
This was reduced in successive years 
until SH.5 million was requested in 
1933. Tlie proposed request for $33 
million is the largest amount asked in 

Included is a request for legislation 
increasing the program's discretionary 
fund from 23 to 50%. Formerly 75% 
of the prograni’.s funds have been dis- 
tributed to the states according to their 
land area and population factors. Tire 
remaining 25%. a discretionary fund, 
was expended where Civil Aeronautics 
Administration deemed adr is.iblc in fur- 
thering specific projects. 

"Bv increasing the discietionary 
fund.” says Murray. "«e will have more 
available money to concentrate where 
it will do the most good. Before, we 
base never been able to put enough 
funds into one particular project to 
bring it along far enough.” 

new review is to be made of the 
criteria deciding the cligibilitv of future 
airport projects. Murray calls the re- 
quirements established in 1952 in 
CAA's interim planning standards “a 
step in the right direction.” Tlrcse 
standards set up the specific rales bv 
which an airport construction project 
was considered eligible for federal aid. 

Tliey will be given intensive study by 
CAA in the next few months in estab- 
lishing a new set of regulations. 


► Panel Study— Murray’s airport pro- 
gram was evolved after a nine-montli 
.study made by an airport panel of the 
Transportation Council (AviATtON 
Week Mar. 1, p. 16). The special 
study panel was appointed by the Un- 
derswetary last year. 

"We are taking adv’antage of past 
criticisms of the air program,” Murray 
says, "in an attempt to bring about a 
more realistic and economical program 
in the national interest.” 

Since 19-f6, when the federal Air- 
port Act became cSectis e, federal funds 
have been spent on airport parking lots 
and other appended facilities in an at- 
tempt to build up entire airport areas. 
Tlic program was designed to promote 
lightplanc activity in an expected post- 
war lull. But the expected volume of 
lightplanc traffic never materialized. 

► Safety Factor— Under the new policy, 
in wliich the emphasis is changed, 
funds will be restricted to runways, 
lighting and other necessary facilities 
that would be requited should a na- 
tional emergency arise and the fields 
needed for military use, 

Safety is to be a big factor in allot- 
ting funds. Cases where localities need 
extra funds in order to provide CAA- 
required facilities, such a.s navigational 
.lids, will be gi'-eii high priority. 

► Teniiiual Aid Ends— "But the govern- 
ment is going out of the terminal build- 

Thc airport |)imt-l reported that "the 
federal government should participate 
financially with state and local govern- 
ments ill the construction and develop- 
ment of civil airports to the extent that 
these facilities scire the national inter- 

Terminal buildings cannot be censid- 
ered as seraing tlie narional interest, 
spvs Murrav, 

The panel also found tliat "because 
tcrmiiial buildings arc revenue-produc- 
ing facilities, tlicv should not receive 
federal grants-in-rid. Ilowcier, as a 
corollarv.” the panel found, "all fed- 
eral agencies should pay for all their 
space requirements including construc- 
tion and maintenance, nn a self-liqnidat- 

► S30-Million Cut— The Eisenhower 
.Administration last spring planned to 


cut 530 million for airport aid from 
CAA's 1954 budget until a study was 
made of the program, stirring consider- 
able congressional criticism on Capitol 
Hill (Aviation Week May 4, p. 16). 

Democrats and Republicans alike 
criticized the plan on the ground that 
it might be some years before a federal- 
state relations policy could be worked 
not successfully. In the meantime, they 
felt. ;iirport development should go on. 

C.AA .Administrator Fred B. Lre was 
caught in tlie middle of the fight after 
he supported tlic $30 nrilhon for air- 
port development because "heavier, 
more diversified aircraft require that 
funds be increased to avoid having 
deficiencies in services become deter- 
rents to the use and development of 
U.S. .lirpowcr.” 

► Lee Approval Held Up— For a time, 
criticism of Lee’s stand in light of the 
.Administration proposal delayed ap- 
proval of his nomination as CAA Ad- 
ministrator bv the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committcc- 

Thus far. 5214 million of the $520 
million authorized by Congress for 
federal airport aid under the 1946 act 
has been appropriated. If the $306- 
million authorization is to be spent 
before the act elites in 1958. annual 
appropriations will have to average more 
than 570 million. 

S&WA Fig(hts Review 
Of Atlantic Cargo Case 

Seaboard & AA'estern Airlines h.is 
called upon Civil Aeronautics Board 
to deny a motion by Trans World Air- 
lines to reopen records of the trans- 
.Atlantic cargo case to show further 
evidence whv S&WA should not be 
certified for tin all-freight operation. 

In making its motion. TAA’.A had 
claimed that a levicw of the records 
would show Seaboard was flying "reg- 
iilarlv and frequently” in violation of 
its authority. 

Commenting on TWA’s action. 
Arthur A'. Noiden, S&WA’s executive 
vice president, savs: "TWA's absurd 
accusation is like a lawyer accusing a 
licensed medical doctor of practicing 
u itliout a license. In a frenzied maneu- 
tcr ... to stall certification of Sea- 
board. TVA'A has made the reckless 
and malicious accusations that we are 
fir ing without an authority wliich C.AB 
gave us almost two years ago.” 

In a document to CAB. the carrier 
states. "Not onlv does Seaboard hold 
operating autliorits' as a large irregular 
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carrier but, by special exemption 
granted at the suggestion of the Pres- 
ident, S&W is authorized to operate 
not exceeding 12 additional Sights per 
month carrying traffic on bflialf of 
agencies of the U.S. government in 
overseas and foreign air transportation 
of cargo without limitation as to reg- 
ularity of service.” 

As vet, CAE has not taken any 
ach'on. 

PAA Sets Up First 
Global Coach Service 

First round-the-world through air- 
coach service will begin Apr, 1 when 
Pan American World Airways inaugu- 
rates new, low-cost tourist flights on 
its routes from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland and Seattle to Asia 
and the South Pacific. 

Up to now, this was the onlv seg- 
ment of PAA's globc-circling route that 
did not have coach service. Upon in- 
auguration of the new service, a pas- 
senger from any of these West Coast 
cities will be able to fly around the 
world, hy the most direct route and 
with stopover privileges, for $1,?47.85. 
First-class fare for the same run is 
Sl.794.55. 

► Combinaiiou Class— Pan American 
plans to combine both tourist and first- 
class aboard the same aircraft on the 
Pacific routes. A number of the airline’s 
Boeing Stratocraisers have been modi- 
fied specially for the job. 

The combination-class Stratocruisers 
will be utilized on routes to Sydney, 
via the Fijis, and to Manila, via 6uam. 
PAA also is converting Douglas DC-4s 
for combination service between the 
Fijis and Auckland and from Manila 


to Hong Kong, Saigon and Singapore. 

► Separate Flights— On its route from 
the West Coast to Tokyo via Honolulu, 
PAA will carry first-class and aircoach 
passengers on separate Stratocraisers. 
Westbound from Tokyo to HoncKong, 
Bangkok, India, the Near East, Europe 
and New York, combined service will 
be provided on DC-6Bs. All Strato- 
cruisers on the carrier’s Atlantic routes 
are first-class only. 

From New York to the West Coast, 
round-the-world passengers travel by 
domestic airline. 

► Modified Stratocruisers- In modifying 
the Stratocruisers, PAA’s Pacific-Alaska 
Division has allocated the forward por- 
tion of the aircraft for tourist Class- 
Seating arrangement will be similar to 
that used on West Coast-Honoiulu 
tourist flights, with the exception of 
new-type reclining seats that are being 
installed. 

Aft portion of the aircraft is reserved 
for first-class passengers, with a parti- 
tion dividing the two sections. 

► Free Tourist Meals— Tourist pas- 
sengers will receive complimentary 
meals and ate permitted free baggage 
carriage up to 44 lb. 

First-class passengers on these flights 
have separate dressing room facilities, 
a baggage allowance of 66 lb., exclusive 
use of the losvcr-deck lounge, meals wiOi 
champagne and dinner wines plus Sleep- 
erette seats- 

Berths still are available at an addi- 
Konal charge. 

Normally, the seating arrangement 
aboard the Stratocruisers will provide 
for 35 tourist and 24 first-class pas- 
sengers. But PAA says this ratio can 
be altered when traffic conditions war- 
rant by removal of the partition be- 
tween the two sections. 



British Design 'DC-3 Replacement' 


Cutaway model of Aviation Traders (Engi- 
neering). Ltd., Accountant transport, de- 
signed by the firm as a DC-3 replacemeiit. 
'The Accountant is designed to seat 22-23 

seat layout), Powerplants will be two Rolls- 
Royce Dart tuiboprops. Construction fea- 


tures novel ‘‘petal” technique of covering 
the plane nith metal without using stretch 
presses and permitting introduction of 
double curvatures during assembly (Aviation 
Week Oct- 26, 1953. p. 56). An Accountant 

weight will be 21,000 lb. 


Air America Loses 
Name in New Ruling 

American Airlines has won another 
victory for its name with Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s order that Air America. 
Inc., and Air America Agency Corp- 
stop using the word "America.” 

.Air America’s attorney said last week 
the airline would probably file an ap- 
peal with CAB within 10 days- 

The Board last November ordered 
North American Airlines to "cease and 
desist” from using "American.” 

"The nonsked has appealed the ruling. 

In the Air .America case, CAB Exam- 
iner Edsvard T- Stodola ruled that: 

• Names "American” and "American 
■Airlines” hare acquired a secondary 
meaning in air transport identifying 
American Airlines to the public and 
had acquired such meaning prior to 
the date of incorporation of each of the 
respondents. 

• Use of the name Air America im- 
plies an affiliate or subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Airlines and has been used with 
intent to create that belief. 

• Use of name by both carriers causes 
"confusion among and injury to a sub- 
stantial number of the public.” 

Stodola said Air America's use of the 
name was "unfair or deceptive prac- 
tice” and "an unfair method of com- 
petition in air transportation.” 

He called Air America receptive be- 
cause it promised not to employ the 
".AA” shield in its newspaper advertis- 
ing. Yet in 1953, he charged, it used 
that .symbol on the aircraft it operated. 

"Merc addition of the prefix ‘Air’ 
does not sufficiently distinguish the Air 
America name so as to prevent the like- 
lihood of confusion with American,” he 
said. ”TTie prefix does little more than 
reverse the order of the words ‘Ameri 
can Airlines’.” 

The examiner’s initial decision was 
brought about by American Airlines' 
complaint last April that Air America, 
by use of the similar name, created the 
impression tliat the nonsked rendered 
the services of a regularly scheduled air- 

Court Ruling Backs 
Higher Takeoff Fees 

Trans \3'iirld Airlines, hit by an ad- 
verse decision handed down by San 
Frandsco’s federal district court, will 
be required to pay takeoff fees based 
on aircraft weight when operating out 
of the city’s municipal airport. 

Tire court held that the Public Utili 
ties Commission can fix fees for com- 
mon use facilities, regardless of pre- 
vious lease agreements. Up to now, 
TWA has been operating on fixed fees 
established in a 20-ycar lease granted in 
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ADRENALIN for JETS 


.SpiiniiiiK mas.sivc' jut ciiyiiic.'. Irom a licacl stop to 
llunisamls oF rovohitioii.s |«T niiimtc was a proh- 
li'in crcatfil by procluttion iiF .-VnuTica's lu'wcsl 
ji t Immbcr ami fitilitcr aii'cralt. 

How to avoir! slow and skigqish je t cnuiiic start- 
inq? How to prevent e.xce.ssive strain and rlrain 
on the airciafl's own electrical onerqy sy sti'iu':' 
I low to prevent dissipatinq uselessly hiqli vollaqe 
needed for accurate operation of delicati- <4ec- 
tronic instrument.s? 


The Beech-dcsiqncd C-26 Grnircilor today siq)- 
plies just .such important '‘adienalin for jet.s ’ — as 
.1 self-|m>pel!ed qcneratinq .system, it has the 
super power to whip thousands of jet-enqine 
horsepower into throhbinq action witliiii seconds! 
Br‘cause of tlie Bcechcraft prodncetl (J-26 Gen- 
erators, jet airei aft now c-an bc-coiiie airborne with 
qreater .speed and efficiency. In addition to pro- 
ducinq tlirec important military trainer-trans- 
IHirts. Beech .-Aircraft is |>iivilcqcd to prodnee the 
C-2fi Generators for the United States militan 
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1942. When PUC attempted to charge 
higher rates, the airline initiated the 

► $8-Million Increase— PUC officials 
estimate the decision will result in an 
SS-million increase in the airport's 
revenues. Feeling is that the case could 
set a precedent for municipally owned 
airports throughout the country. 

“This is very definitely a major step 
in bringing the airport to the place 
where it can pay for itself," says San 
Francisco City Attorney Dion Holm. 

The court has ordered TWA to pay 
the increased rates retroactive to Dec. 
31, 1950. In addition to TWA, the 
ruling also is applicable to Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. United Air Lines 
and other companies with preferential 
lease agreements. 

► Heavier Transports— The court de- 
creed that PUC’s charter powers 
supersede such contracts; that the com- 
mission is a rate-fixing body with juris- 
diction over the airport, a public utility; 
and that the city may provide utility 
scrs-ice outside the eitv and countv. 

PUC’s argument for higher rates was 
based on the increased size of aircraft 
since the original contracts were let— 
from 28.000 lb. to 100,000 lb, or mote 
—necessitating longer and thicker nin- 
wavs and taxi areas plus higher overall 
maintenance costs. 

Airlines are expected to appeal the 

Lee Asks Reduction 
Of Aircraft Noise 

A call for all major groups of aircraft 
owners, operators and pilots to intensify 
efforts toward reduction of airplane 
noise has been issued bv Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator Fred B. Lee. 

In a widely distributed letter, Lee 
says: "Soon spring weather and open 
ss'indows will focus attention again on 
the matter of airplane noise. It seems 
timely, therefore, that all of us in avia- 
tion who have been working together 
for noise reduction intensity our ef- 
forts." 

Lee asked pilots to: 

• Operate aircraft with utmost consid- 
eration of persons on the ground. 

• Keep low-altitude flights over con- 
gested areas to the unavoidable mini- 
mum requited for safe landings and 
takeoffs in accordance with wind con- 
ditions. 

• Carefully observe the regulation re- 
quiring an altitude of at least 1,000 ft. 
above obstacles in congested areas, ex- 
cept when necessary for takeoffs or land- 

• lelect flight paths over the least con- 
gested areas whenever wind conditions 

• Continue reduction in noise nuisance, 
achieved by carefully worked out proce- 


Sharp Fare Cut 

Trans World Airlines has asked 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permis- 
sion to cut sleeper berth fates on 
New York-West Coast Super Con- 
stellation flights from S95 to $25. 

E. O. Cocke, TWA vice presi- 
dent-sales, says the proposed charge 
is less than the cost of a Pullman 
lower berth and would allow pas- 
sengers in double berths to sleep on 
cross^ountrx' flights for $12.50 per 


dures for more raipd climb on takeoff. 

"I am sure that the American people, 
knowing we are doing all in our power 
for their safety and comfort, will accept 
the unasoidable minimum of noise that 

Board Charges NAL 
Hid Cuban Interests 

National Airlines was preparing an 
answer last week to what it termed 
"ridiculous” charges brought W Civil 
Aeronautics Board's Office of Compli- 
ance that: 

• G. T. Baker, NAL president, has 
owned all the outstanding shares of 
stock of Aetovias Internationales, S. A., 
of Cuba since Oct. 3, 1946, without 
disclosing the fact to the Board. 

• National failed to treat the opera- 
tions of Aerovias as direct station opera- 
tions of National in Havana and failed 
to keep the entries on its books with 
respect to such operations. 

• NAL refused to give the Board's spe- 
cial agents and auditors access to Aeto- 
vias’ books and records. 

CAB's compliance office asks that 
the Board order National to cease and 
desist from such violations. 

Aerovias has maintained and oper- 
ated National's sales offices in Havana 
since Dec. 15, 1946. It sells transporta- 
tion on National, performing all govern- 
ment clearance services and ground serv- 


UAL Reports Record 
Revenues, High Costs 

Narrowing profit margins "in which 
rising costs outpaced increased reve- 
nues" resulted in United Air Lines 
earning $1,611,438 less in 1953 than it 
did the previous year, UAL president 
W, A. Patterson reports. 

Net income in 1953 was $9,072,382, 
second highest in the company's 28-year 
history and exceeded only bv the $10,- 
683,820 net for 1952. 

Although more passengers and cargo 


were carried by the airline in 1953 than 
in any other year, earnings declined be- 

• Introduction of Convair 340s accom- 
panied by relatively low load factors, 
particularly where die 44-seat transport 
replaced 21-seat DC-3s- 

• Low utilization in the initial period 
of Convair operation. 

• Stationary level of rates and fares de- 
spite cost increases. 

• Undetermined amount of diversion of 
first-class traffic to lower-fare coach 

• Increased depreciation charges. 

• Decline in the company’s overall load 
factor due to expanded capacity and 
intensified competition from other car- 

Operating revenues totaled S172,- 
967,280, a gain of 9% over the $159.- 
007.936 of 1952. Expen.ses were 
$153,941,064, up 14% over the previ- 
ous year’s $134,680,330. 

The increase in expenses included 

• $5 million in wage rates- 

• Sl.l million in gasoline costs. 

• S4.2 million in depreciation. 

FTL. Slick Pilots Set 
Agreement Deadline 

Pilots of Slick Airways and the Fly- 
ing Tiger Line have set Apr. 15 as the 
deadline for agreement on integration 
of seniority lists in the dispute currently 
delaying merger of the two cargo air- 
lines (XviATioN Week Jan. 18, p. 80). 

Civil Aeronautics Board approved flte 
merger Jan. 7 with the stipulation that 
the seniority problem must be resolved 
by both groups of pilots. Air Line 
Pilots .Vssn.. representing FTL pilots, 
is mediating the matter with Slick In- 
dependent .Airways Pilots Assn. 

► Petition Denied— CAB has denied 
Slick Pilots’ petition of Jan. 21 asking 
the Board to undertake integration of 
the seniority lists. 

In considering Slick's petition, the 
Board found that "while it is true that 
our decision docs not specify the pro- 
cedure to be followed if the parties can- 
not agree upon an arbitrator or the 
method or procedure for the arbitra- 
tion. we do not consider this to be any 
defect in the conditions we have 
adopted.” 

Pilots are attempting to work out 
a formula. Mechanics of the two merg- 
ing companies have a similar problem. 
However, it is not expected their diffi- 
culties will take as lone to solve. 

► Merger Terms— Under the terms of 
the merger agreement. Flying Tigers 
will emerge the surviving corporation 
with FTL president Robert W. Pres- 
cott as chief executive of the new com- 
bined line. Officials expect the merger 
to be totally effective Apr. 15. 
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CAB ORDERS 


DISMISSEJ); 


suspension of the letter 
iaige iireeular eiiline. 

&apitol Airways’ ape 
eiiiplion from tii'e Civil 
Delta-C&S Ait Line 

investigoHon of a rule 
Airlines that would incr 
over time at Miami. F'l 
Caribbean. 

Proceedioj 
Northwest 0 


of .Albert I- Leeward and Lee- 
• " • 1 the matter of 


Resort 


it Airlines proposals to ] 
mit excuision tare tiavel on Saturdays. 

Complaint of Flying Tiger Line and S! 
.Airways against proposed reductions in ra 


APPROVED: 

.Amendment to the ait express agreement 
by and between certain certificated air cai- 
tiers and the Railway Express .Agency re- 
lating to extending the agreement to May 31. 

Trans AVotld Airlines and Japan Air Lines 

Intercompanv arrangements between 
Delta-CdrS Air Lines and American Air- 
lines and various other carriers. 


GRANTED: 

Postmaster General. Provincetowu (Mass.) 
chamber of commerce and the Province- 
town Civic Assn, leave to intervene in the 
investigation of Northeast Airlines service 

Northeast Airlines request to use North 
Central Slate Airport in serving Providence, 


I'ransocean Air Lines permission to oper- 
ate one flight between Munich, Germany, 
and New York, carrying passengers and bag- 
gage under a contract with the Inteigovem- 
mental Committee for European Migration. 

Northwest Orient Airlines, Pan Ainetiean 
World Airways, Trans World Airlines, 
United Ait Lines and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral leave to intervene in the Seaboard & 
Western Airlines and Transocean Ait Unes 


orld A 


request lot a 


ing on its proposal to provide 


ORDERED: 

Investigation into the matter of reduced 
local and joint fares for States-Alaska serv- 
ice proposed hv Pacific Airlines, Alaska 
Coastal Airlines, United Ait Lines, Western 
Ait Lines and West Coast Airlines. 

Trans-Tesas Airways to show cause whv 
the Board should not fix its temporary mail 

pay- 

investigation into the matter of reduced 
passenger-mile rates filed by S.S.W., Inc. 

Peruvian Intetnarional Airways to show 
cause why the Board should not cancel or 
revoke its foreign air cariiet permit. 

Consoh'dation of the joint application of 
the city of Reno, Ncv., and its chamber of 
commerce into the Denver service case. 

Trans-Pacific AitUues mail rates fixed. 

Hawaiian Airline mail rates fixed. 


DENIED; 

Tnmsocean Air Lines application to fly 
passengers and baggage between Brussels. 
Belgium, and New York and from Munich, 
Germany, to New York on contract with 

Migration. 

Petiboii of city and chamber of com- 
merce of Tucumcari. N. M., for reconsider 

Joint petition of cities of Del Rio, Eagle 
Pass, and Uvalde. Te.x , for temporary ex- 
emption or change of service pattern author- 



PAA Briefs Salesmen via TV 


Using closed<ircuit television. Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways vice president-trafilc and 
sales Willis G. Lipscomb recently told 
2,500 travel agents in 20 dilTerent cities that 
1954 business woilld be at least 10% higher 


than 1953’s. Lipscomb said this was the 
margin by which PAA is increasing its sales 
qiinta this year. According to the airline, 
the sates talk marked the first closed-circuit 
TV use in transportation history, 


izing Trans-Texas Airways to serve Kerrville 
and Crystal City-Carizao Springs, To. 

Ozark Aitliaes from certain provision of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act to enable the 
carrier to continue carrying persons, prop- 
erty and mail into Columbia, Mo. 

Eastern Pilots Fight 
Authority Restrictions 

Eastern Air Lines pilots fomially ob- 
jected last week to amendments to the 
Civil Air Regulations that would re- 
strict a pilot’s authority while flying all 
four-engine aircraft requiring flight en- 
gineers. 

In a resolution distributed to Civil 
Aeronautics Board members. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator Fred B. Lee and 
Eastern’s management, the pilots said 
the new provisions of the regulations 
hold the pilot in command of the ship 
’’responsible for the operation and 
safety of the airplane” and at the same 
time make it illegal for him to operate 
some of the devices and equipment 
necessary to discharge this responsi- 
bilitv except in ’’emergency conditions 

► Emergency Rule— The new provisions 
state; "On flights requiring a flight en- 
gineer. at least one other flight crew 
member shall be sufScienflv qualifled, so 
that in the event of illness or other in- 
capacity. emergency coverage can be 
provided for that function for the safe 
completion of the flight. A pilot need 
not hold a flight engineer certificate to 
function in the capacity of a flight en- 
gineer for emergency conditions only.” 

A second provision says: "No indi- 
vidual shall serve in the flight crew as a 
flight engineer unless he has in his 
personal possession while so serving a 
valid flight engineer certificate issued”by 
the Administrator.” 

Eastern pilots say they are unwilling 
and will not accept responsibility for the 
operation and safety of an airplane un- 
less they are duly authorized to operate 
any and all components, devices and 
equipment on the airplane under any 
and all conditions “with no restrictions 
whatsoever." 

► Action Asked— They add that it gen- 
erally is recognized that it requires a 
greater degree of qualification to func- 
tion adequately under emergency con- 
ditions than it does to function ade- 
quately under routine conditions, 
thereby making inconsistent and un- 
realistic the provision, "A pilot need not 
hold a flight engineer certificate to func- 
tion in the capiacity of a flight engineer 
for emergency conditions only." 

EAL’s pilots are calling for immedi- 
ate acrion by authorities to remove all 
restrictions on the right of operation 
bv a pilot. Unless this is done, they 
charge, "Eastern Air Lines must provide 
an opportunity for the appropriate group 
of pilots to meet the provisions of the 
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Civil Air Regulations as applicable for 
a flight engineer’s certificate as a con- 
dition of continuing the operation of 
this equipment.” 

The new provisions were to go into 
effect Oct. 1 but, because of various 
pressures brought to bear, the Board has 
postponed them twice. CAB says it will 
not postpone the effective date again. 

Eastern pilots affected ate those fly- 
ing the airline’s 55 Lockheed Constel- 
lations. 

Senators Urge Action 
On Nonskeds. Locals 

Senate Small Business Committee 
lias called for federal action to improve 
the position of nonscliedulcd and local 
service airlines. 

The committee consistently has criti- 
cized Civil Aeronautics Board for failure 
to act on behalf of nonskeds over a 
three-year period. This is tlie first time 
it has touched the problems of local 

The committee declares in its an- 
nual report that "prompt action is im- 
perative" regarding nonswds if the mat- 
ter "is not to become moot by the un- 
timely demise of the airlines concerned." 

On local service lines, tlie commit- 
tee observed: "It has long been evident 
titat they could not continue to receive 
so large a subsidy from the taxpayers, 
nor do most of them wish to do so. 
But. ironically, the efforts of the feeders 
to become self-supporting sometimes 
seemed handicapped by tlte policies of 
the federal government, which would 
gain the most by their financial self- 
sufficiency.” 

C.AB's refusal to permit Pioneer Air- 


lines to replace DC-3s witli 2-0-2s was 
cited as an example. 


SHORTLINES 


► Aeroflot’s top official, Marshal E. F. 
Sjavoronkov, is on tour through Europe 
to compare airline passenger services. 
Tlic Russian airline chief's itinerary was 
scheduled to take him to Helsinki, 
Finland, and Stockholm, Sweden. Paris 
and several points in Switzerland. The 
Russians are reported to have initiated 
the tour. 

► .Allegheny Airlines reports that over 
the last five years it has flown 869,492 
passengers more than 125 million 
passenger-miles and canied more than 

270.000 ton-miles of mail along with 

590.000 ton-miles of air express, regis- 
tering a perfect safety record for all 

► British Overseas .Airways Coip. round- 
the-world tourist-class flights via all- 
British Commonwealth airlines will 
begin Apr. 1 . . . BOAC will begin 
weekly tourist-class sen'ice on the Lon- 
don-Sydney "Kangaroo Route” Apr. 3 
in conjunction with Qantas Empire 
.Airways. 

► Flying Tiger Line has concluded an 
interline agreement with Japan Air 
Lines wliereby Tiger flights at San Fran- 
cisco will connect with the twice-weekly 
San Francisco-Tokyo .schedules of JAL. 
Combination rates of Tiger and JAL will 
apply on shipments moving over the 
systems of the two carriers. 



How UAL Speeds Phone Reservations 


United Air Lines phone reservah’ons room 
m the recently opened East Side .Airlines 
Terminal. N, Y, C,. has slotted partitioDS 
containing conveyor belts in front of sales 


agents. Ticket orders are carried on belts 
to a central station where they arc phoned 
in blocks or five or more to United's pay- 
load control group at Denver, Colo. 


► Japaa Air Lines reports advance reser- 
vations for its trans-Pacific tourist serv- 
ice, sclieduled to begin Apr. 1, have 
been so heavy it has scheduled extra 
flights for the month of April. 

► KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has 
opened a new sales office in San Fran- 
cisco to covet tlie territory of northern 
California, Oregon. Washington, Brit- 
ish Columbia and Hawaii, 

► National Airlines is recording the 
greatest north-south passenger flow in 
its history so far this year, with revenue 
passenger-miles flown in February up 
16% over the same month last year 
and a system increase nf 8% over Janu- 
ary of tliis year. 

► Northwest Orient .Airlines will in- 
augurate its DC-6B tourist service across 
U. S. to Hawaii, Alaska and the Orient 
•Apr. I, 


► Pan .American World Airways has 
established a cargo reservations depart- 
ment for handling airfreight on the 
same reservations procedure used in 
booking passengers at all sales offices 
. . . PAA's Atlantic Division transported 
543,068 passengers during 1953. 

► Pan Americaii-Grace Airways has 
added another tourist flight Panama- 
Colombia-Ecuador-Peru as a result of 
increased traffic in these areas. 

► Sabena Belgian Airlines has taken de- 
livery on its eighth DC-6B, bringing its 
fleet of four-engine aircraft to a total 
of 20. The carrier is scheduled to re- 
ceive two DC-6A cargo planes sometime 
this summer, with another DC-6B 
slated for delivery in 1955. 

► Scandinavian Airlines System has con- 
cluded an interline agreement with 
American. United and Northwest Orient 
Airlines whereby Europe-bound SAS 
passengers can begin their trip in Chi- 
cago. Detroit or Minneapolis. 

► Seaboard & Western Airlines lias 
logged more than 5,000 trans-Atlantic 
crossings since start of operations Mas' 
10. 1947- 

► Trans World Airlines recorded an in- 
crease of 9,4% in revenue passenger- 
miles over its domestic routes for the 
first week of March over the same period 
for last vear. TWA also had the best 
Februars' in its history, with domestic 
passenger-miles totaling 149.8 million 
against 147.8 million for February 1952. 

► United Ait Unes established a new 
record for revenue passenger-miles flown 
in February, setting a mark of 187,212,- 
000 miles. 10% above the 1953 total. 
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Airline Subsidy 

• Court ruling will leave 
impact on air operators. 

* Decision is seen as clear 
warning to cut payments. 

Cold economic realities ate begin- 
ning to emerge from confusion touched 
off by the Supreme Court’s decisioit 
that airlines must use domestic profits 
to offset subsidy requirements of inter- 
national operations- 

These realities will leave their prac- 
tical impact among air transport oper- 
ators hit bv the ruling (AviATtON Week 
Feb. 15. p. 87). 

► Fat-Reaching Implications- When the 
Federal Court of Appeals directed Civil 
Aeronautics Board to consider all in- 
come of an airline in determining air- 
mail rates, far-reaching implications 
throughout the air transport industry 
were regarded as likelv (Aviation 
Week May 25, 1953. p. 78). 

A unanimous Supreme Court deci- 
sion upheld the Federal Court of Ap- 
peals, sustaining the Post Office posi- 
tion and administering CAB its first 
defeat in the highest court. 

Based on this court determination, 
the full House of Representatives voted 
but $40 million for mail-pav subsidies, 
instead of the 573 million requested by 
the Administration for fiscal 1955. 

It is reported that the House action 
was directed primarily at international 
airlines, heavily dependent upon sub- 
sidy mail pay support. 

The House action appears rash, be- 
cause the 533-minion cut is not related 
to any projected savings by profits off- 
set from domestic airliite operations or 
other activities- Unless this cut is re- 
stored by the Senate and accepted in 
compromise by the House, continued 
U. S. international air services clearly 
arc in jeopardy. Of course, subsequent 
deficiency appropriations may be sought 
and obtained, but the House in the 
pa.st has discouraged such maneuvers- 

► Clear Warning— The implication is 
^uite clear that the mood of Congress 
is to question .and cut all airline sub- 
sidies. The current House action is a 
clear warning to CAB to do likewise at 
every opportunity. 

TTie Board is not unmindful of this 
admonition. In recommending to the 
President that he approve the proposed 
Eastern Air Lines acquisition or Co- 
lonial Airlines, CAB evidently was will- 
ing to overlook a slight detail of alleged 
control in order to rid itself of an an- 
nual Sl-million subsidy drain inherent 
iti the independent operation of Colon- 
ial. 

The White House, however, felt dif- 
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ferently and insisted that the letter of 
tlie law pertaining to airline acquisi- 
tions be strictly observed (Aviation 
Week Mar. 8, p- SI). This places the 
Board squarely in the middle. 

And Colonial’s continued independ- 
ent operation probably will require 
even greater subsidy support- Any new 
acquisition proposal will take some time 
before it Can emerge through the pro- 
cedural mill. 

► Delta-C&S Dilemma-Delta-C&S Air- 
Lincs, directly involved in the Supreme 
Court action by inheriting the problem 
when it absorbed Chicago & Southern, 
is in .1 dilcmm.i as to the net effect of 
the consequences. It was in a mail rate 
proceeding covering the overseas routes 
of C&S where CAB refused to heed the 
Post Office’s request to offset mail 
subsidy for the International Division 
by $654,000, regarded as excessive earn- 
ings by its domestic operations. 

In its recent financial report cover- 
ing results for the period ended Dec. 
31. 1953, the Delta management calls 
attention to the Supreme Court action 
but notes; "The amount of the com- 
pany’s liability will not be known until 
the CAB interprets the mandate of the 
court and determines the company’s 
mail pay need for the period in ques- 

► Problcms-Iiitetesting problems are 
posed to CAB and the carrier. For ex- 
ample, in implementing the Supreme 
Court action if the Board directs Delta 
to return the 5654,000, as seems prob- 
able, how will the airline absorb this? 

This alleged e.xcessive mail pav cov- 
ers the 1946-1950 period of Chicago 
& Southern’s existence. It would ap- 
pear difficult to open and amend tax 
returns for that period at this late date. 

If the mail pay reduction could be 
applied to the back period, about half 
of the amount would be cushioned by 
tax credits. However, if any reduction 
in mail pav is taken into 1953 ac- 
counts of Delta, it will come at a time 
when the airline may not have any off- 
setting tax credits. For the six months 
ended Dec. 31, a net operating loss of 
5442.188 was reported. The company’s 
fiscal year ends June 30- 

► Routes in Jeopardy- With a compul- 
sion to reduce mail pay subsidies, the 
Board mav seek every available avenue 
to accomplish this purpose. This could, 
for example, expose Northwest Orient 
Airlines' international routes to some 
jeopardy. 

WAL Reports Profits 

Western Air Lines reports net in- 
come of $1,184,864 for 1953, a drop 
of $47,250 from the previous years 
$1,232,114- Total operating revenues 
increased 23% to a record $22,876,- 
797. but operating expenses climbed 
29% to $2(3.385.466, 
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News Sidelights 

Boeing, looking for a name for its new Mode! 707 jet liner, is somewliat 
sorry it used the obr'iousiy appropriate Stratojet for the B-47. One possibility 
under consideration is revival of the name Stratoliner. A company wit sug- 
gests that since the 707 is going to have so many uses-both military and 
commercial— it be named Strato-Various. 

Fd Heinemann comes up with these statistics on the Douglas FtD Skyray; 
Actual horsepower with afterburner on is 22,000— equivalent to the shaft 
hp. of a 26,000-ton. 628-ft. ship. Cooling capacity of the refrigeration system 
is equivalent to what it takes to freeze 176,000 one-inch ice cubes from 70- 
deg. water in one day. Power generated by the electrical system is equal to 
the power used by 20 average homes. The electrical system has approxi- 
mately 750 radio tubes and 5} miles of wiring. 

J. H. Kindelbc^er reports that North .American .Aviation’s backlog now- 
stands at $1,108 million. Another $500 million in contracts is in process of 
negotiation. 

Charles Lindbergh is among thtrse who have been to Seattle to look at 
Boeing’s jet tranyrort prototype. Observers say the visit of Lindbergh and 
Juan Trippe for Pan American was almost as hush-hush as the Model 707 
itself. Lindbergh also is reported to have visited de Havilland. builder of the 
British Comet jet liner, on a civil transport mission. Others who have 
visited the Boeing project include Ralph Damon of TW.A, C. R. Smith of 
American Airlines, W. ,A. Patterson of United .Air I.incs and Gen. Curtis 
LcMay, Strategic .Air Command boss. 

Western Air Lines, which operates the only scheduled air service to Palm 
Springs, Calif., reports that President Eisenhower’s recent visit there resulted 
in shattering all air traffic records at the Palm Springs .Airport. 

United Air Lines stewardesses were assigned on teiiiporarv dutv to Tokvo 
to assist with training of stewardesses for Japan Air Lines. 

American Airlines is considering a change in the 6te extinguishing system 
on its DC-7s. 

According to a TC|>oit filed with Securities & Exchange Commission, one 
of the largest single stockholders of Ryan Aeronautical Co. is Emtor, Inc., a 
new investment company. Head of the company is Robert A. Harker, partner 
of the Los Angeles brokerage firm of Marker & Co. Emtor holds about 209E 
of the outstanding Ryan shares. It was reported that the change in ownership 
is only technical since the shares formerly were held by individuals now- 
comprising shareholders of Emtor, Inc. 

Gen. Curb’s LcMay recently flew tlic B-52 Stratofortress for the first time 
at Boeing Field, Seattle, 

Federal goveniment has paid Los Angeles County $1,285,000 for Palm- 
dale Airport, where North American, Lockheed and Northrop are building 
flight test facilities. 

Four North American Aviation F-86II fighter-bombers powered with 
General Electric J75s are being put through te.st trials at Edwards -AFB. 

Alcohol-water injection scheme (or General Electric J47-25 jets on the 
Boeing B-47 is providing up to 25% more thrust for each engine at takeoff. 
Installation is expected to make unnecessary the use of rocket-assist units, 
thus eliminating danger of dropped underbelly "horsecollar” bottle cluster 
colliding with aft fuselage or fail. Tests also has-e involved combined use of 
injection and Rato to evaluate takeoff potential. 

Lockheed F-104’s recent flight at Edwards AFB was onlv a trial takeoff 
procedure in which craft was off ground for only about one mile. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


Mar. 22-25— Institute of Radio Engineers, 
national convention, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel and Kingsbridge Armory, New York. 

Mar. 24-Apr. 1— American Chemical Society, 
125th national meeting, Kansas City, Mo. 
Petroleum Chemistry Division wfll dis- 

MS”29-j1^°ero®^W^a"'ASt aStTau- 

nual meeting. Statler Hotel. Washington. 

Apt. 12— Society of Automotive Eneineets, 
second annual Aeronautic Productioir 
Forum, Hotel Statler, New York. 

Apr. 14— National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, symposium on helicopter re- 
search for American Helicopter Society, 
Langley Field. Va. 

.Apr. 14-16— Society for Experimental Stress 
.Analysis, spring meeting. Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

.Apr. 19-20— Symposium on automatic pro- 
duction of electronic equipment, spon- 
sored by Stanford Research Institute and 
AF, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

.Apr. 21-23- Ait Line Pilots Assn., second 
annual Air Safety Fomm, Chicago. 

Apt, 22-23— Joint meeting of Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics, Frank- 
lin Institute Laboratories, Institute of the 
s (Phnadelp^hia Sec- 




I Institute 0 


Radio 


(Philadelphia Section). Franklin Irutitutc. 
Philadelphia. 

Apr. 22-23— American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, conference on feedback con- 
trok Claiidge Hotel, Atlantic City, N, J, 
•Apr. 29-30— American Society of Tool En- 

tion, Convention Center, Philadelphia. 
May 4-6—1954 Electronic Components 
Symposium, Department of Interior Audi- 
torium, Washington, D. C. 

May 5-7-Third International Aviation Trade 
Shosv, managed by Aircraft Trade Shows, 
Inc., 71st Regiment Armory, New York. 


Mav 6-8-Insti 


of tl 


rronautical Sci- 
:t IndusI 


Faciiltv Conference and fourth annual 
West Coast Student Confetence, Los 
■ngeles. 

Stale University, first annual 


Angelei 
,y ^-C 




nautical engineering, Columbus, 

16-19— Ametian Association of Airport 

vill^Kr' 

May 20— Women’s National Aeronautic 
Assn., 1954 Skviady Derby for stock 
model aircraft of 300 hp. or less, Raton, 
N. M. to Kansas City. Mo. 

May 21-22— Operations Research Society of 

water Bach Hotel, Chicago. 

Mav 31-June 11— Canadian International 
Trade Fair, to be held in conjunction with 
the National Air Show and Canada’s 
Aviation Day, Toronto, 
lime 5-12— Philadelphia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, second annual Tiansconti- 
nenlal Air Crui.se for stock model aircraft 
of 300 hp. and less, Philadelphia-Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

June 21-24- Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, annual summer meeting, IAS 
Building, Los Angeles. 
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EDITORIAL 


The British Are Coming! 
Where’s Our Ocean Cargo Line? 

The five members of Civil Aeronautics Board again 
have before them an opportunity to help recapture Ameri- 
can trans-Atlantic air cargo leadership. 

A Board examiner has found that public convenience 
and necessity requires an all-cargo service between our 
East Coast and western Europe. 

The same examiner has found that of six applicants, 
Seaboard & Western Airlines is most fit, willing and able 
to render such service, and urges a five-year certificate. 

Earlier, one of the Board's own counsel reached simi- 
lar conclusions in a separate report. 

Seaboard filed its original application for trans-Atlantic 
all-cargo routes iu July 1947, almost seven years ago. The 
case has been hamstrung ever since, 

There was one decision by CAB. It denied certificates 
to Seaboard and other applicants. Seaboard and Trans- 
ocean Airlines then petitioned for reconsideration. The 
board did reopen the case for reheating in June 1952, 
but it permitted three other applicants to enter the 
proceeding, with up-to-date information and data. 

Meanwhile, in the seven long years the U.S. has frit- 
tered away its trans-Atlantie airfreight supremacy. For- 
eign-flag lines have lieen busy, and successful. 

An editorial here July 7. 1952, told how successful. In 
testimony that CAB apparently ignored. Seaboard re- 
ported that in 1947 U. S. certificated carriers lifted 
72.7% of the total air cargo across the North Atlantic, 
while foreign lines carried 27.3%. In 1949, we flew 
53.7%, the foreigners 46.3, In 1951 it was 36.4% for us 
and 63.6% for foreign lines. 

Just one day before Herbert Bryan’s examiner report 
was served urging Seaboard’s certification for all-cargo 
service, another Board examiner served a report recom- 
mending that the Board grant a British government- 
approved application filed by Airwork, Ltd., for an unsub- 
sidized, all-cargo service between Great Britain and the 
U. S. Official Washington believes that under this gov- 
ernment’s air agreement with England, the Board will 
be virtually compelled to grant Airwork’s certificate. 

It seems inconceivable that the Board would grant a 
certificate to a foreign all-cargo air canier before issuing 
the same right to an American independent, unsubsidized 
all-cargo company, whose approval has been withheld for 
so many yean. 

It also is inconceivable that the Board would grant 
such rights to a British company and deny them to an 
American firm. In such case, says Examiner Bryan, “the 
Board would have to assume the anomalous position of 
finding that public interest factors require a permit for 
a foreign aii carrier while finding that similar conditions 
do not require a certificate for a domestic ait carrier to 
provide a like service.’’ 

The examiner sees in the neat future a trans-Atlantic 
airfreight potential of about 60 to 65 million pounds a 
year, of which 35 to 40 million pounds per year would 
still remain to be developed by Seaboard after PAA, 
TWA and the other lATA members had stepped up 
their efforts to meet the increased competition. 
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The world’s air cargo market is expanding. With con- 
stant technical improvements and more efficient aircraft, 
air will win more and more freight from the ships. 

“Certification of an all-cargo canier would stimulate 
the operation of all-cargo aircraft not only by a new car- 
rier but also by existing carriers and would redound to 
the interest of the national defense,” the examiner says. 

The Department of Defense iu this proceeding strong- 
ly urged expansion of civilian air cargo service to Europe 
and the Middle East, without favoring any carrier or 
caniers, pointing out that existing U. S. caniers on sev- 
eral occasions had been unable to handle expeditiously 
trans-Atlantic shipments of vital military materials. 

Defense Department officials also cited the military 
\ alue of the largest possible fleets, in being, of the most 
modem long-range aircraft, skilled personnel and facili- 
ties that can be converted quickly to war uses. 

Tire Port of New York Authority reported an urgent 
need for Atlantic all-cargo services. It added that in 
1949, 81% of the total scheduled trans-Atlantic all- 
cargo flights were operated by U. S.-fiag carriers, while in 
1952 this dropped to 30%. 

“From the foregoing facts and all the evidence of 
record, it nrust be concluded that the benefits which 
would accrue to the users and tlie national defense out- 
weigh the adverse diveisional effects which Pan American 
and TWA would experience from the operation of an 
all-cargo trans-Atlantic service ...” the examiner decided. 

In determining which of the six all-cargo applicants 
was most fit, willing and able, the examiner studied equip- 
ment, financial ability to inaugurate the service, and past 
violations of the act, "Seaboard appears to be the most 
able of all the applicants to develop the trans-Atlantic 
air cargo potential,” he decided. 

Certainly, Seaboard has an outstanding record in 
commercial service, a reputation for quick and economical 
transportation for the military services, including the 
Berlin and Korean airlifts. It enjoys a reputation in air 
transportation circles as a clean, aggressive and efficient 
operation. It has never sought or obtained govemment 
subsidies. It lias a precise knowledge of its airfreight 
costs— an impossibility for combination passenger, freight, 
express and mail carriers— and it has operated in black ink 
for much of its history, even without subsidy. 

Seaboard has flown airfreight across the Atlantic since 
May 1947. It is a going concern, as the examiner pointed 
out, with experienced personnel familiar with the oper- 
ating and sales problems to be encountered in developing 
the market. Its safety record is excellent. It has on order 
four Super Constellations costing about $8 million, 
which it will begin receiving this year. Its business rec- 
ord to date has won it a $1.4-million credit from the 
Chase National Bank. It sponsors a fellowship at Colum- 
bia University for research in international ait freight. 
It has fought hard to get what it has and it expects to 
remain a permanent member of the air transport industry. 

We believe the examiner is right in urging that an 
American freight carrier be given a chance to show what 
it can do in this market for at least five years, without 
subsidy. This is free enterprise. We also believe that 
Seaboard is the airline to try it. 

—Robert H. Wood 
AVIATION WEEK, March 22, 1954 


dependablfl shut-off control 
...in^ sizes 

AV-I6 series giilc valves arc manufaclurcd by General 
Controls in seven convenient sizes for high volume 
How control of fuel, air, oil or other fluids. A powerful 
motor. DC or 400 cycles, and an instantaneous, posi- 
tive drive clutch insure dependable operation. "O" rinc 
Range seals and a one-piece body casting simplify 
installation and prevent leakage. Thermal relief, man- 
ual override, position indication and radio noise Alters 
arc furnished as optional equipment. Larger sizes and 
special pressure and temperature ratings available on 
special order. Write for Catalog 5.1A. 
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